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* * * Portable Hello Stations are 
being tried out at boxing matches, 
ball games and other large gather- 
ings in or around New York City. 
Buses are being used, each with 
five phones that are hooked up on 
the spot with a handy overhead or 
underground circuit. It is to be 
hoped that they’re soundproof. It 
would never do if a chap called up 
the Little Woman to explain his 
delay at the office and she over- 
heard a raucous “Moider the bum 
wit’ a uppercut!” 
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REMOTE CONTROL REVENGE 


was practiced recently by a mem- 
ber of the long-extinct Aquasco 
Indian tribe who left an arrowhead 
behind in what is now Charles 
County, Md. Three centuries rolled 
by. One day recently a motorist 
was startled by a most unpleasant 
hiss, signalizing a puncture. It was, 
of course, that old arrowhead. The 
warrior had done his best to square 
accounts with the white man. 


***“<In and Out” Map has 
been published by the Port of New 
York Authority for the use of 
motorists not fully acquainted with 
the numerous approaches and exits 
to three tunnels and the great 
George Washington Bridge. Inas- 
much as the map will probably be 
kept in a dashboard compartment 
with 1001 other miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, how about another map to 
help find the first one? 


*** Mud May Be Detested by 
bogged-down motorists and moth- 
ers of small children, but it is in- 
dispensable to the men who drill for 
oil. Mud guards against costly 
drill hole cave-ins and, by sheer 
weight, holds down the gargantuan 
gas pressures which the rotary bit 
would otherwise release and send 
roaring upwards to wreck the well. 
Mud cools and lubricates the drill 
bit as it grinds downward through 
rock and sand, transporting the 
cuttings to the surface. These cut- 
tings tell the driller a pretty com- 
plete story as to what sort of for- 
mation the drill bit is piercing and 
whether oil, gas or salt water lies in 
wait below. Esso Marketers have 
trained mud engineers on their 
drilling rigs to keep the mud in just 
the right condition. No showgirl 
watches her weight more carefully 
than do these mud specialists the 
weight of their drilling fluids. 
Thanks to scientific research, a va- 
riety of compounds can be added 
to natural muds to help them qual- 
ify for many jobs under various 
conditions. The use of mud circu- 
lating systems can be translated 
definitely into savings of a good 
many dollars in oil production. 
Those not inconsiderable savings 
are passed right along to the con- 
sumer in the shape of better motor 
fuels at lower prices. 


* * * Amazing Imbiber in a Los 
Angeles Safety Council intoxica- 
tion test proved a better driver aft- 
er six scotches than most sober 
motorists. Further, a patrolman 
reporting an accident at Winston- 
Salem, N.C., stated that the 
drunken driver was absolutely in 


the right and the sober one was 
dead wrong. Meanwhile, the great 
brotherhood of alcoholic speedsters 
went right ahead wrapping sedans 
around lamp posts. 








DOCTOR SAID “GOODBYE” 


when his hat blew into a deep ex- 
cavation job he was kibitzing in 
Lexington, Nebraska. But a six» 
ton steam shovel sauntered over, 
picked up the hat carefully in the 
scoop, and dropped it softly and 
unharmed near the doctor’s feet. 
And doubtless the doctor went 
away marveling at the delicacy of 
a touch that operated with such 
remarkable finesse. 


* * * Life on Planet Venus is just 
about starting, some scientists be- 
lieve. One prominent astronomer 
sets the stage of development as 
about comparable to that of the 
earth a billion years ago, when life 
presumably originated on this foot- 
stool. Such a prodigious concep- 
tion threw one of our readers into 
a reverie on low forms of life. 
Frankly, he confides, he kept think- 
ing about some of the animate ob- 
jects which occupy drivers’ seats. 
For our part, we prefer to think 
that the world is getting rid of 
horn-honkers and road-hogs. What 
do you think? Address your con- 
victions to Northrop Clarey, Stand- 
ard Oil Company .(N.J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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Ge facts for busy 
executives—that’s what 
you'll find in this “question- 
and-answer” booklet about 
new “drives.” It’s not the ordinary type of advertising 
literature—rather a booklet designed to give Oldsmobile 
dealers and salesmen correct information on Hydra-Matic 
Drive and how other devices compare with it. It has now 
been made available to business and professional men who 
want to be soundly posted. Oldsmobile believes Hydra- 
Matic Drive to be the last word in driving ease, simplic- 
ity and safety—the greatest performance improvement 
in years. And Oldsmobile wants you to have the facts. 


WELL SEND YOU THIS OLDS DEALERS’ 
BOOKLET COMPARING OTHER DRIVES WITH 


HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE * 
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OLDSMOBILE DIVISION HYORA. mani 
General Motors Sales Corporation ORIVE 
Lansing, Michigan 

I am attaching this coupon to my letterhead. 
Please send me a copy of “‘Questions and 
Answers’ about Oldsmobile’s Hydra- Matic 
Drive” —without, of course, obligating me in 
any way. 





Name 





Address__ 
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‘ANTITRUST’—BUSINESS CONTROL..P. 9 


Back when the Blue Eagle screamed loudest 
from a million posters, there wasn’t a peep from 
the antitrust laws. Coming (in the minds of 
high planners) is a modernized NRA (minus 
the bird) whose keystone will be stronger, tough- 
er antitrust laws. Here is an authoritative pre- 
view of what this new plan now percolating in 
Washington offices will look like . . . how it will 
operate . . . how the average businessman and 
industrialist will be affected. 


INTER - UNION STRIFE .............c..ccccscssesees P. 12 


Increasing space is devoted to reporting of 
strikes in defense industries. Here, in one com- 
pact article, are the basic issues involved in 
America’s major work stoppages . . . the rela- 
tion of employer to employe . . . the complicat- 
ing factor of jurisdictional disputes. 


NAVY SECOND TO NONE ...........cccccs000 P. 13 


The Navy’s “best friend” on Capitol Hill is the 
realistic chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee—Carl Vinson of Georgia. Speaking 
to a member of The United States News staff 
last week, Mr. Vinson delivered some shrewd 
observations on the strategy of our sea power 
... the facts this nation must face regardless of 
which side wins the war in Europe. Coming 
from the man who knows his warships, this 
_ analysis presents vital facts. 


IF BOMBERS STRIKE OUR CITIES....P. 14 


Up in Montreal, municipal authorities are tak- 
ing definite steps to protect the civilian popula- 
tion against air raids. What isn’t so well known 
are the steps this nation is taking to safeguard 
its own population from bomb and gas attacks. 
Gathered from Washington’s most reliable 
sources, the information contained in this article 
will give readers something to think about. 


DRAFT UPSETS LIVES OF YOUTH....P. 15 
Ever stop to wonder just what the draft is doing 
to men between the ages of 21 and 36? .. . just 
what chances they have of employment if their 
draft numbers are high? . . . what the Federal 
Government plans to do to avoid discrimina- 
tion? This article presents a number of facts 
which up until now have received little or no 
consideration in discussions on conscription and 
how they affect the lives of American youth. 


UNCLE SAM’S TELEPHONEGS................ P. 20 


Thanks to the Federal Government, Washing- 
ton has the highest ratio of telephones to popula- 
tion in the entire country. Forty out of every 100 
persons in the capital have telephones at their 
elbow. The Government itself has more than 50,- 
000 of them. Here in Pictogram and article is an 
interesting sidelight on official “hellos.” 


ATTACK WITHOUT INVASION............ P. 28 


Everybody in official Washington holds some 
sort of view on whether this nation is vulner- 
able to attack by a foreign power. Not everybody 
in official Washington has an idea of how this 
attack could come—not by arms, but by trade. 
This week’s Newsgram plumbs the strategy of 
“invasion through trade” . . . shows how South 
America is the vital link in hemisphere defense 
... how the Axis (should Britain fall) would “in- 
vade” without firing a shot . . . what this na- 
tion probably would have to do to thwart such 
a move. 


THE PRIORITIES DIVISION.................. P. 36 
Time is the important item in the defense blue- 
print calculations. Certain machines and raw 
materials which ordinarily would go into con- 
sumer goods production must be diverted to 
arms plants to be turned into guns, planes, etc. 
Who are the men whose job it is to determine 
the order in which goods will flow from field to 
producer, from producer to arsenal? The “Peo- 
ple of the Week” gives the answer. 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead 
The March of the News......... 
The President’s Week 
David Lawrence Editorial 
The Congress Week 
Question of the Week: 
Should a Larger Part of Defense 
Se Be eT II wiivciicckecctccsesinecccs 24 
The Pro and Con of National Issues 
The Finance Week 











Life in the Capital 
“The Yeas and Nays” 
Washington Whispers 


Cover: Representative Vinson; see National Week, page 13. 
(Photograph from Harris & Ewing) 
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NOW SGU AUG 


High officials "in the know" are privately saying this..... 

War will not end even if Great Britain is defeated at home. 

England, without the Empire, would be a barren conquest for Hitler. 

United States cannot afford, without an effort, to permit Hitler and Japan 
to fall heir to the British and Dutch Empires, either with full title or through 
control of puppet governments. 

"Negotiated peace" today is synonymous with “unconditional surrender." 

Important to remember are two facts: (1) Mr. Roosevelt shaped U. S. policy 
to appeasement of Hitler until 1939, when Britain turned from appeasement; (2) 
Mr. Roosevelt one year ago sent Sumner Welles to see Hitler and Mussolini, on 
advice of American business leaders that Germany would negotiate a "reasonable" 
peace. Welles was told otherwise by the dictators themselves. 


The result: Peace talk today, except in terms of outright surrender by Brit- 
ain, is meaningless. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















President's back is turned definitely on isolation for United States. 

Congress will seal, or refuse to seal, the Roosevelt decision by vote on 
Lend-Lease Bill. The choice to be made is between: 

Isolation for U. S. within this continent. This means: sacrifice of long- 
established British-American domination of world trade routes, acceptance of a 
position in the world secondary to that of German and Japanese empires, creation 
of a super-New Deal at home so that industry-finance-labor can be fitted into a 
nationalistic pattern. 

Attempted leadership for U. S. in the world. This means: continued British 
American co-operation to rule the seas, use of vast American material and finan- 
cial resources to underwrite an economic system based upon liberal capitalism, 
an effort by the United States to determine the kind of world in which it is to 
live. 

Prospect is strong that Congress will follow Roosevelt in seeking to take 
the second course; that isolation will not be accepted unless forced in spite of 
any American efforts. 








Lend-lease plan is machinery for carrying out the President's ideas; is 
something more than a simple plan to aid Britain. 

Under the lend=lease plan the President could: 

1. Trade U. S. war goods for badly needed battleships, for rights in Brit- 
ish tin and rubber resources, for British investments in this hemisphere outside 
of the U. S., for assurances in connection with postwar Empire policies. 

2. Assure British forces in Africa, in Canada, in South Africa, in Malaysia, 
in Australia that their source of military and naval supplies needed to resist 
conquest would not be cut off if England herself should temporarily fall. 

3. Assure forces in Latin America friendly to United States that arms 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~- (Continued) 


needed to maintain their position and to resist aggression would be available. 
Idea that lend-lease is a simple scheme for giving away the Army and Navy is 

not borne out by inside plans. President's planning is as much concerned with 

possible English defeat at home as with means of preventing that defeat. 





Along with lend-lease will go plans for U. S. isolation as well. 

Isolation plans are similar to war preparation plans. They call for: Govern- 
ment control of finance, Government control of labor, Government control of 
prices, Government direction of vital industry policies, Government control of 
foreign trade. 

Big issue then is: Who can control the Government? 

Supreme Court decisions are almost uniformly favorable to labor. 

White House decisions reflect importance of labor's political support. 

Congress decisions disclose understanding of labor's political power. 

Fact is that Government today is strongly in the hands of individuals 
friendly to the labor viewpoint; that Government planning forced by isolation 
would be guided more definitely by labor than by employer influence. 











As examples of what may lie ahead with an end to war emergency: 

President again is showing interest in a vast spend-lend program of public 
works; is having plans drafted now for use when the armament boom lags. 

TNEC is coming back to life with new hearings designed to show up weak 
spots in the economy; is preparing to suggest much stronger antitrust laws. 

SEC is pushing ahead with its plans to regulate investment banking; is sit- 
ting on a report that points to federal regulation of insurance. 

Roosevelt is expressing favor for development of new TVAs in Columbia River 
area, on the St. Lawrence, in other regions. 

Morgenthau is pressing for Government control over income and outgo of 
foreign money; is urging control over foreign trade. 

OPM is getting set to apply priorities that are a first step in business 
regulation. 

Result is that machinery for Government planning, for building a strong 
System of nationalistic controls is far advanced. This means that United States 
is becoming prepared either for a venture into world leadership or a retirement 
into planned economy that goes with isolation. 




















Censorship is not intended over any but strictly military and naval news of 
confidential nature; is not to be general in Washington. 

New restrictions on the movement of newSpapermen here, unless carefully 
identified, is an emergency precaution; is another indication of a tightening 
situation. 

President's selection of new ambassadors and shifting of old suggests a 
speeded diplomatic offensive by the U.S. 

Inside sentiment continues to be weighted on the side of expectation of a 
coming crisis; on the side of an emergency that will call for quick action here. 


Outlook still is that Congress will be tied up with lend-lease debate until 
March 1-15; that all but vital appropriation bills will back up behind it. 

Taxes: Further sharp increases appear more probable than ever with step-up 
in defense spending. Income, excess profits, inheritance, capital gains, excise 
taxes, all are in line for increases. 

Labor: It still is difficult to see where sufficient votes can be mustered 
to produce strike-curb legislation. Roosevelt holds the key to the fate of any 
labor legislation. 
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When you’ve put this handsome 
big Luxury Liner through its 
paces...when you've feasted 
your eyes on the beauty and lux- 
ury Dodge has built into it, give your pencil a 
chance...for your pocketbook’s sake! 











First of all, consider the powerful “Scotch 
Dynamite” Engine...greatest of a long line of 
Dodge engines — with the world-famous econ- 
omy leadership Dodge has built over 26 years! 


What a grand feeling to know that it is 
saving you money every mile you drive! 
Saving you money on repair bills you don’t 
incur! Saving you money in many other ways 
that Dodge owners everywhere have been 


Tune in on Major Bowes Amateur Hour, CBS, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 
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experiencing for over a quarter of a century! 


And now, for the first time in a low-priced car, 
Dodge offers you the marvel of Fluid Drive*. 
Teamed up with Floating Power, Dodge Fluid 
Drive* gives you the smoothest ride and the 
easiest handling you’ve ever experienced. 


And remember, Dodge still sells for only a 
few dollars more than smaller, low-priced cars. 
Be sure to ask your Dodge dealer fora demonstra- 
tion and ask him about the easy budget terms. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


1) LUKUKY UNER 


WUTH OR WITHOUT FLUID DRIVE * 
*FLUID DRIVE OPTIONAL AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST 
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of the Meny 


Diplomatic Corps Shaxeup . . . Protecting Defense Secrets . . . 


Spreading Work on Arms .. . Victory for Wage-Hour Law 


President Roosevelt shifts diplo- 
matic corps in nominations to Con- 
gress . . . names John G. Winant, 
former Republican Governor of New 
Hampshire and former Social Securi- 
ty Board chairman, as ambassador to 
Great Britain, Vice Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, resigned ... Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., ambassador to Poland, 
gets additional posts of ambassador 
to Belgium and minister to Norway 
and the Netherlands, war refugee 
governments now established in Lon- 
don . ..-Nelson T. Johnson, am- 
bassador to China, becomes minister 
to Australia, exchanging posts with 
Clarence E. Gauss . . . Alexander C. 
Kirk, counselor of embassy at Rome, 
is given honorary rank of minister... 
Herbert Claiborne Pell, minister to 
Portugal, is appointed minister to 
Hungary ... Other diplomatic shifts 
are made. 


x kk 


President signs $313,500,000 ap- 
propriation bill to finance immediate 
construction of 200 cargo ships... 
President authorizes Selective Service 
Director Dykstra to prescribe “work of 
national importance” under civilian 
direction for conscientious objectors. 

Office of Production Management 
appoints John Lord O’Brian, Buffalo, 
N. Y., as its general counsel .. . es- 
tablishes defense contract service to 
stimulate greater participation of 
small business in defense program. 


xk * 


War Secretary Stimson advises 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions U.S. sale of airplanes to Britain 
has built up a British air force now 
reasonably expected to meet success- 
fully this year’s crisis and has 
strengthened our own defense. 


xk 


War Department says increased 
number of Air Corps plane crashes 
is due to expanded training program 
- - . 20,000 National Guardsmen to be 
inducted into federal service Febru- 
ary 24... Defense Housing Co-ordi- 


6 


nator Palmer plans to ask congres- 
sional appropriation of $156,000,000 
to supplement funds for building 37,- 
000 family dwelling units in defense 
areas. 

Navy Secretary Knox confers with 
group of newspaper publishers on 
new naval policy for voluntary re- 
strictions on publication of “unau- 
thorized” news about naval move- 
ments, secret weapons, new ships or 
aircraft, and new coastline establish- 
ments. 


= 2 @ 


Congress debates and moves ahead 
the Lend-Lease Bill, with many wit- 
nesses at committee hearings . . 
Senate approves inter-American coffee 
agreement House Ways and 
Means Committee approves bill to 
increase debt limit. 


x * 


Supreme Court rules jurisdictional 
labor disputes are outside the pur- 
view of Sherman Antitrust Law, Jus- 
tices Hughes and Roberts dissenting 
. . . Court decides unanimously that 
major provisions of Wage-Hour Law 
are constitutional . . . Resignation of 
Associate Justice McReynolds be- 
comes effective, after his 26 years on 
Supreme Court. 


x * * 


Wendell Willkie, flying from Lon- 
don to testify before Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee at Washington, 
sends message, broadcast in German, 
to German people, criticizing Nazi 
Government ... says “we German- 
Americans reject hate, aggression and 
lust for power of present German 
Government” . . . Laughlin Currie, 
President Roosevelt’s administrative 
assistant, confers in China with Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Chi- 
nese Foreign Office officials ... Japan’s 
new ambassador to Washington, Ad- 
miral Nomura, arrives in U.S. ... 
British Army of the Nile receives sur- 
render of important Italian posts... 
British and German fliers continue 
bombing exchanges. 
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GETTING YOU to your appointments regardless of 
weather is an old Pullman custom. Pullman takes 
the weather—all kinds of it—in its stride. 

So never mind the weather report. With a Rail- 
Pullman ticket you’re as good as there! 

And you'll have a smooth trip! You’ll be comfort- 
able. You'll be able to get a good night’s sleep, in a 
real bed, undressed, as at home. You'll get there 
feeling fit, ready for a strenuous business day. 

The dependability of Pullman service, its fre- 
quency, its freedom from normal traffic hazards, 
its exceptional comfort and convenience provide 
incomparable advantages for business travel. 

Note, below, a more complete statement of these - 
advantages. You'll agree it’s better business to go 
this sure, dependable way that gets you there quickly. 


‘well... 4 flan 
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cation 


“1 Didn't Stop You !”" 


7 Great Ziuiness Travel, Advantages : 
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Pullman service is available practically everywhere in the 
United States and over certain routes in Canada and Mexico. 


So travel by 


RELIABILITY in meeting appointments! 
Pullman gets you there, whatever the 
weather. No to wire cancella- 
tions or request postponements of 
business meetings. 


SLEEP, and feel fit on arrival! Sleep is 
a business necessity. You get it on 
Pullman! 


LOOK WELL-GROOMED... thanks to 
Pullman’s “‘hotel’’-like facilities. 
Plenty of space for personal luggage, 
and it’s always accessible. 


TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR BUSINESS. 
Leave your office late. Work aboard 
Pullman if you like. 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rait- 
Pullman gives you the safest fast 
transportation in the world. 

SERVICE, by courteous, efficient attend- 
ants, trained in the art of travel hos- 
pitality. 

CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL... wsw- 
ally a step or so from hotels and cen- 
ter of business. Saves time and trouble. 


... your ticket is good in any weather! 




















3 Like a mighty loom, weaving countless threads into a pattern of 
national security, the railroads of America shuttle the materials of 
defense from mine, forest and farm—to mill and factory —to 
assembly plant and warehouse —to camp and port. 
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n July 1918, peak month of 
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There will be no time lost here. That is the American railroads’ 
pledge to the American people —a pledge based on preparedness 
which began twenty years ago. Railroad tracks and yards, cars 
and engines, shops and signals have been improved. Operating 
methods are more efficient, and organized cooperation among 
shippers, the government and the railroads makes it possible to 
get more use out of better railroad facilities. 


Freight moves faster than ever before, it is switched and 
classified faster, and with the cooperation of shippers and the 
government it is unloaded faster. Cars are used for transportation, 
not storage. 


Today America can look to its rail transportation system with 
full confidence. It is the finest mass transportation in the 
world. And it is ready to meet any demand of peace-time 
commerce or national defense. 
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NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT. America’s railroads offer new, simple installment pay- 7 quickly fel 
» Safe y, 


ment plan for trips and tours. You can take your car along too. SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS wasnincton, o.c. 
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The National Week « « « 


‘ANTITRUST’ AS A LEVER 
FOR CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


How Administration Planners Would Impose Trade Practice Codes 


Strengthening of penalties 
would precede attempt 
at Government policing 


A modernized NRA—without its Blue 
Eagle—is taking shape in the minds of 
Government planners. This new-style 
NRA will emerge from the mental blue- 
print stage with the next reform era, prob- 
ably following the present war. 

Businessmen who find that they are 
charged by the Federal Government with 
being criminals serve as “guinea pigs” in 
the new experiment that is preceding the 
broader plan. The criminal charges re- 
mind business that the nation’s antitrust 
laws are very much alive today and are 
functioning. 

In the first NRA, antitrust laws were 
suspended. In the plans for a new NRA, 
antitrust laws, strengthened and stream- 
lined, form the very foundation. 

It is against this background that busi- 
nessmen will need to view the growing use 
of existing antitrust laws. More and more 
corporation officials are being indicted on 
criminal charges for what Justice Depart- 
ment’s Thurman Arnold holds are viola- 
tions of these laws. More and more cor- 
poration officials, as a result of these in- 
dictments, are approaching the Govern- 
ment with promises to end the practices 
complained of and to sign agreements con- 
senting to reform. 

But: Officials already are recognizing 
that there is a limit to the reforms that 
can be accomplished with existing Gov- 
ernment powers. 

A businessman today is deeply influ- 
enced by the Government charge that he 
is a criminal. There is a stigma to being 
fingerprinted as a law violator and to hav- 
ing one’s picture placed in the rogues gal- 
lery. To avoid that stigma, businessmen 
will go far in making concessions, whether 
or not they believe they have violated the 
antitrust acts. This fact is played upon by 

Department of Justice. 

In the end, however, as the number of 

inessmen who are indicted grows large, 
the novelty wears off. This is particularly 
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true when it is realized that, in 50 years 
of antitrust law enforcement, no business- 
man of reputable standing ever has served 
a term in jail after conviction for viola- 
tion. Jail sentences were pronounced in 
one case, but then were suspended by the 
court. Also: Fines imposed in criminal 
antitrust cases are very small, totaling 
only $3,461,000 in 50 years. 

Here enters the plan for change, the 
plan for building a new NRA. 

The plan rests upon the premise that 
the existing antitrust laws should be made 
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enforceable without resort to long-drawn- 
out and often ineffective civil suits or to 
the club of criminal prosecution. Briefly, 
the plan is this: 

First, confront industry with the pros- 
pect of drastic and effective penalties for 
violating the law against monopoly prac- 
tices. Second, offer industry the oppor- 
tunity to avoid those penalties and to ob- 
tain for itself a specific outline of what it 
can and cannot do by negotiating a trade 


practice code to be policed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Temporary National Economic 
Committee (TNEC), headed by Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, is preparing to rec- 
ommend to Congress a plan for antitrust 
law strengthening along the above lines. 
Before making its recommendation, the 
TNEC this week is resuming a period of 
public hearings. Out of those hearings may 
come a proposal for a continuing organiza- 
tion to investigate the economic system 
and to build up an even stronger case for 
change in the antitrust laws. 

To stimulate a deep respect and intense 
interest among businessmen in the anti- 
trust laws that the United States for fifty 
years has regarded as its basic code for 
business-Government relationships, a 
monograph prepared by members of the 
staff of TNEC proposes the following 
changes affecting those laws: 

More money for enforcement: The the- 
ory of antitrust laws in the past has been 
that they largely are _ self-enforcing 
through the right of injured companies to 
sue. As the accompanying chart shows, 
the antitrust division, until recently, oper- 
ated with next to no staff. Now it is pro- 
posed to provide a staff commensurate 
with the size of the task of policing the 
vast American industry. “A larger staff 
would allow a continuous analysis of the 
more important industries, an essential 
to a strategy of attack.” 

Power to examine books: At present the 
Department of Justice must use a crimi- 
nal indictment to be able to order corpo- 
rations to open their files to investigators. 
“A knowledge that the Government held 
in reserve an easy access to all books and 
files would tend to insure a readier and 
more universal conformity with the law.” 
A large staff of investigators, armed with 
power to investigate corporate affairs, 
would be expected to encourage industry 
to toe the mark in complying with anti- 
trust requirements. 

A penalty for corporations: It is pro- 
posed that a corporation violating the law 
against monopoly or unfair trade be re- 
quired to forfeit to the Government a 
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sum equal to twice the total of net in- 
come earned during the period of violation. 
This penalty would be expected to reduce 
the incentive for a corporation to keep 
antitrust cases in the courts for years at a 
time. It contrasts with a present penalty 
of $5,000 fine on conviction of a criminal 
violation of the law. 

A penalty for individuals: To increase 
the interest of corporation officers in see- 
ing that their companies obey the law, 
there is a recommendation that these offi- 
cers be subject to a fine equal to twice 
their compensation from the company 
during the time of violation and that they 
be separated from their jobs upon con- 
viction. 

“The hope in these interlocked propos- 
als,” says the TNEC monograph, “is to 
create an up-to-date model for a suit at 
law. If litigation must continue to be the 
instrument of public policy, it needs to 
borrow a. bit of directness and dispatch 
from the world of business within which it 
must operate.” 

Government planners are convinced that 
the prospect of antitrust law enforcement 
of the kind proposed would create the 
greatest interest on the part of business- 
men. They believe further that corpora- 
tions and corporation officials would be 
willing to pay a very high price in terms of 
regulation to learn from the Government 
exactly what they might do and exactly 
what they must not do to escape violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

Here enters the second part of the pro- 
gram devised for attention in the next 
period of reform. 

An industry is frightened, fearful that 
one of its practices might be in conflict 
with the law and might subject corpora- 
tions and their officials to the severe pen- 


alties of the law. Its officers approach the 
Department of Justice and seek from it an 
understanding of what is lawful and what 
is not lawful. The Department, in turn, 
suggests to the industry that it produce a 
program of trade practices to which it will 
agree to adhere. The industry produces its 
program. Hearings are held and out of a 
process of hearing and negotiation comes 
an agreement that the Government will ac- 
cept. So long as that agreement—policed 
by Government agents—is adhered to, the 
industry enjoys immunity from antitrust 
prosecution. A violation of the agreement 
brings prosecution. 

In this process is found a hint of the old 
NRA and its codes of fair practice. 

However: The NRA codes were thrown 
together in slapstick fashion, with a code 
for nearly every industry in the nation. 
Those codes set up the machinery of “in- 
dustrial self-government” in which indus- 
try—with a minimum of Government su- 
pervision—fixed basic economic policies 
outside the antitrust laws. Overnight there 
appeared plans for price control and pro- 
duction control that bore the sanction of 
Government. Controls were operated by 
the industries themselves. 

No such elaborate machinery is pro- 
posed by the new planners, who insist 
upon retaining the antitrust laws and who 
want only to relax those laws to permit 
practices that are proved by careful in- 
vestigation to be in the public interest 
and that can be policed by the Govern- 
ment and that can be changed quickly on 
a showing that their effect is not what 
was sought. 

In short: The plan is to set up a system 
of industrial government, leaving to each 
corporation its freedom of action within 
limits that are determined by a process 
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of negotiation. The plan, likewise, is ty 
proceed very slowly even after Congrey 
gives its approval—if that is wha 
happens. 





Out of the long TNEC hearings is ty 
come a recommendation that the ant. 
trust laws that the nation decided to dis. 
card in 1933 after nearly 50 years of uw. 
certain use should actually be strengthened 
instead of discarded. The conclusion js 
that the United States, in fixing its ng. 
tional policy toward business, should tum 
its face against the development of vast 
cartels on the European model, and should 
strive to maintain a measure of competi- 
tion that will permit a minimum of Goy. 
ernment supervision. 

Europe with its cartels moved over ty 
a system of over-all government regulation 
that has tended to become more rigid and 
to extend to price controls and wage con- 
trols maintained by dictatorial power in 
the hands of the regulating government, 
TNEC planners believe that the United 
States can avoid this experience by con 
tinuing to use the antitrust laws, strean- 
lined to modern needs, and used as 4 
means of inducing industry to accept a 
code of competitive conduct that wil 
make over-all Government control les 
necessary. 

Plans for a modernized NRA thereby 
differ from plans for the first NRA. The 
first NRA sacrificed antitrust laws and 
put emphasis upon over-all planning in 
place of competition. The new NRA would 
use the antitrust laws, greatly strength 
ened, to stimulate competition and then 
would permit planning only on a restricted 
basis under careful supervision by the 
Government. The antitrust laws _ that 
business thought it was escaping in 1933 
now are taking on new importance. 
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May 27, 1938—Chrysler Corp., Ford Motor Co., General Mo- 
tors Corp., 32 other corporations and 46 officials named in 
3 indictments. 

May 31, 1938—Local 807 (N.Y.) of Int. Teamsters Union, 
eight union officers and 62 union members indicted. 

November 1, 1938—-The Borden Co., National Dairy Products 
Corp., 31 other corporations and 63 officials named in two 
indictments. 

November 9, 1938—Balaban & Katz Corp., Barney Balaban, 
and nine other corporations charged with criminal con- 
tempt of court. 

December 20, 1938—American Medical Association, three af- 
filiated societies and 21 officials indicted. 

May 26,1939—-American Potash & Chemical Corp., three 
other American corporations, a Dutch corporation and 57 
officials indicted. 

May 31, 1939—Local 20244 (New York City) Distillery Work- 
ers Union and nine union officials indicted. 

July 12, 1939—-Crown Zellerbach Corp., three other American 
corporations, three Canadian firms and 15 officials indicted. 

July 20, 1939—Kraft Paper Association, 35 corporations and 
14 officials indicted. 

July 28, 1939—-Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., five other cor- 
porations and four officials indicted. 

August 9, 1939—National Container Association, 12 regional 
associations, 27 corporations and 28 officials indicted. 

August 31,1939—-Fox West Coast Theatres Corp., 12 other 
corporations and 54 officials charged with criminal con- 
tempt of court. 

September 1,1939—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., The 

rrett Co., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Chilean Nitrate 
and Iodine Sales Corp., eight other chemical firms and 32 
officials named in six indictments. 

October 12, 1939—-Local 639 (District of Columbia) Inter- 
national Teamsters Union and five union officials indicted. 

November 3, 1939—William L. Hutcheson and three other 
unioa officials indicted. 

November 10, 1939—-Glaze-Rite Co., two other corporations 
and five officials indicted. 

November 14, 1939—General Petroleum Corp. of Cal., 38 other 
corporations and two oil companies’ associations indicted. 

November 22, 1939—-Long Island Sand and Gravel Producers 
Association, eight corporations and 12 officials indicted. 

December 5, 1939—Wheeling Tile Co., seven other corpora- 
tions, three tile contractors’ associations, two labor unions 
and 35 officials indicted. 

December 12, 1939—Engineering Survey and Audit Co., Inc., 
Sheet Metal Association, Inc., seven electrical contracting 
corporations and 17 officials named in two indictments. 

December 18,1939—San Francisco Electrical Contractors 
Association, Inc., seven electrical contracting corporations, 
two labor unions, and 36 officials indicted. 

December 20,1939—San Francisco Hardwood Floor Con- 
tractors’ Association, Hardwood Floor Institute, Inc., E. 
L. Bruce Co., Inc., four other hardwood flooring corpora- 
tions and 22 officials named in two indictments. 

December 22, 1939—Cadillac Electric Supply Co., 12 other 
electrical supplies corporations and 19 officials indicted. 

—Master Plasterers’ Association of San Francisco, a labor 
union and 38 officials indicted. 

January 2, 1940—Joseph E. Sirrine and four other officials in 
print-cloth industry indicted. 

January 15, 1940—Building and Const. Trades Council of New 
Orleans, 21 member unions and 22 union officials indicted. 

—Mosaic Tile Co., 13 other corporations, a labor union and 
25 officials indicted. 

January 23,1940—Arthur Morgan Trucking Co., Local 600 
(St.L.) Int. Teamsters Union and 3 union members indicted. 

—International Longshoremen’s Association, three unions 
and 11 union officials indicted. 

January 26, 1940—Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors Association of Southern California, a labor union, 
11 corporations and 62 individuals indicted. 

February 1, 1940—United Bro. of Carpenters and Joiners, 
two other labor unions and five union officials indicted. 

—Chicago and Cook County Building and Construction 
Trades Council, three contracting corporations, five 
contractors and seven union officials indicted. 

perenty 2, ontracting Plasterers’ Association of 
Long Beach, Inc.; two other contractors’ associations, two 
dealers’ associations; three labor unions, nine corpora- 
tions and 74 officials indicted. 

February 14, 1940—Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., four other 
corporations, one labor union and 11 officials indicted. 
February 16, 1940—Harbor District Chapter, National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association, one labor union, one cor- 

peeoatton and 17 officials indicted. 

--Southern California Marble Association, seven corpora- 
tions and 15 officials indicted. 

—Southern Pine Association, a lumber exchange association 
and the National Association of Lumber Salesmen indicted. 

February 23, 1940—-Lumber Inst. of Allegheny Co., 14 corpo- 
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The Antitrust Record 


The Federal Government now is asking American corporations and American corporation executives to exert every ef- 
fort to speed defense. At the same time, the Government is formally charging more and more corporations and corporation 
exectuives with being criminals. In two and one-half years, 858 corporations and 1,091 corporation executives have been ac- 
cused by the,Government of criminal violation of antitrust laws. 
union officials on similar charges. The record of indictments and disposition of cases follows: 


The Government also has indicted 84 wnions and 336 


rations, a labor organization and 34 officials indicted. 

February 28, 1940—Santa Barbara County Chapter, National 
Electrical Contractors Association, one union, three cor- 
porations and 22 officials indicted. 

March 2,1940—San Francisco Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Inc., two unions, seven contracting corporations 
and 36 officials indicted. 

March 15, 1940—W. P. Fuller & Co., three other corporations, 
a glass jobbers’ association and 15 officials indicted. 

March 15, 1940—Harbor District Lumber Dealers Associ- 
ation, 11 lumber corporations and 20 officials indicted. 

March 21, 1940—Brooker Engineering Co., 10 other cor- 
porations, a labor union and 18 officials indicted. 

March 26, 1940—Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Carl Zeiss, 
Inc., a German corporation and three officials indicted. 

March 28, 1940—Locai 3 (New York) Electrical Workers 
Union and five union offiicals named in three indictments. 

—N. Y. Elec. Contractors Assn., Inc., four other contractors’ 
associations, a labor union and 16 officials indicted. 

March 29, 1940—Central Supply Association, 24 corporations, 
14 associations, 10 labor unions and 53 officials indicted. 

April 8, 1940—Nat Hoffman and four other representatives 
of Local 138, International Teamsters Union, indicted. 

April 27, 1940—Associated Plumbing and Heating Merchants, 
five other heating corporations, a labor union and 21 offi- 
cials indicted. 

—Local 99, Sheet Metal Workers Union, and eight union 

officials indicted. 

—Kelly-Goodwin Hardwood Co., Inc., and three other floor- 
ing corporations indicted. 

May 10, 1940—Local 46, Metal Lathers’ Union, and a total of 
five union officials named in three indictments. 

—Glass Contractors’ Association, seven corporations, Local 
27, Painters Union, and six officials indicted. 

May 17, 1940—St. Louis Tile Contractors’ Association, three 
bene | spepeeeenes, a labor union and nine officials indicted. 

May 28, 1940—Amer. _—— Co., 18 other corporations and 

associations, and 16 officials named in three indictments. 

—Optical Wholesalers National Association, Inc., five cor- 
porations and 11 officials indicted. 

May 30, 1940—Hiram W: Evans and 3 corporations indicted. 

June 11, 1940—John P. Nick and Clyde A. Weston, officials in 
motion picture organizations, indicted. 

June 13, 1940—Information under Sherman Act filed against 
Chattanooga News-Free Press Co., and two officials. 
June 17, 1940—Associated Marble Companies, five corpora- 

tions and six officials indicted. 

June 24, 1940—Michael Carrozzo and nine other union repre- 
sentatives and two labor unions indicted. 

June 26, 1940—Lumber Products Assn., 21 other corporations, 
eight labor unions, six partnerships, 48 officials indicted. 

June 28, 1940—United States Gypsum Co., four other corpora- 
tions and nine officials indicted. 

—Certain-teed Prod. Corp. and U.S. Gypsum Co. indicted. 

July 24, 1940—Information filed against American Tobacco 
Co., seven other major corporations, 26 subsidiary corpo- 
rations and 33 officials. 

August 27, 1940—Wellington-Sears Co., Inc., three other cor- 
porations, and six officials indicted. 

August 29, 1940—American Colloid Co., four other corpora- 
tions and eight officials indicted. 

—Corning Glass Works, three other corporations and seven 
officials indicted. 

August 30, 1940—General Electric Co., two other corpora- 
tions and three officials indicted. 

September 13, 1940—American Seating Co., five other corpo- 
rations and 23 officials indicted. 

September 18, 1940—Western Pine Association, 99 other lum- 
ber corporations and 28 officials indicted. 

September 21, 1940—B. Goedde & Co., three other corpora- 
tions, five labor unions and 19 officials indicted. 

September 25, 1940—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
69 other lumber corporations and 26 officials indicted. 

December 13, 1940—Wholesale Waste Paper Co., three other 
corporations, a labor union and nine officials indicted. 


.—Levine Waste Paper Co., three other corporations and 


seven officials indicted. 

January 9, 1941—Freihofer Baking Co., 10 other bakery cor- 
porations and 32 officials named in two indictments. 

January 20, 1941—-Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., six 
other corporations and six officials indicted. 

January 30, 1941—Aluminum Co. of Amer., 5 other corpora- 
tions and 9 officials in magnesium industry indicted. 

February 5, 1941—Criminal information filed against Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and blishers, 19 
music publishing firms and 26 officials of the Society. 





Record of court actions peeing out of the 92 indictments and four 
criminal informations filed since May 27, 1938: two cases, defendants 
found not guilty; five cases, defendants found guilty; six cases, dismissed 
on entry of consent decree; 25 cases, defendants did not contend, paying 
fines in some instances; 58 cases, still pending. 
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Industry Made Vulnerable 
To Inter-Union Strife 


Employer-Victims of Jurisdictional Rivalry 
Rendered Helpless by Supreme Court Ruling 


Antitrust laws no curb 
to strikes or picketing 
by rival labor groups 


Storm signals are up along the labor 
front, forecasting an intensification of la- 
bor’s civil war. The warning applies espe- 
cially to manufacturers and building con- 
tractors with defense orders. 

Advice now being given to firms taking 
Government orders is this: If you farm 
out bits of the contract, don’t rely on a 
stipulation requiring merely “union la- 
bor.” If you want union labor, make sure 
you get the brand of labor that will be 
acceptable to your own union employes. 

Because of last week’s ruling by the 
Supreme Court, this warning is about the 
only help the Government can give an 
employer who gets caught between two 
warring unions. In essence, the Court now 
holds that, so long as a union is acting in 
its own interest, it can strike, picket and 
boycott to its heart’s content. There are 
only two limitations: Picketing must be 
peaceful, and the union must not act in 
collaboration with a non-labor organiza- 
tion. 

No longer can the Government use the 
antitrust laws to curb strikes resulting 
from union competition. The Court has 
held that unions are not subject to those 
statutes. 

The court’s opinion, upheld five to two, 
was written by Justice Frankfurter, with 
Chief Justice Hughes and Justice Roberts 
dissenting. Justice Roberts, in the minori- 
ty opinion, asserted that the Court was 
attempting to legislate “radically” in mat- 
ters where Congress had refused to act. 

This decision by the Court has left the 
administration in the position of requiring 
an employer to deal with, and only with, 
the majority union of his employes. Yet 
there is no law under which the Govern- 
ment can protect the employer’s business 
against strike or picketing by a minority 
union or by a rival labor group. 

The employer can apply to the State 
courts, but here again the courts have 
systematically found restrictions on pick- 
eting to violate the constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech. And few State 
courts now will entertain equity cases 
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seeking to restrain union strikes or union 
picket lines that are relatively peaceful. 

Subject of the Supreme Court’s protec- 
tion in this latest decision was one of the 
most historic of labor’s family rows, a 
dispute that has been fought out in plant 
after plant since 1914. Union leaders have 
attempted to work out a peaceful solu- 
tion, without success. The instance 
brought to the Court’s attention occurred 
in 1938. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., then em- 
ploying more than 3,000 union workmen, 





—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON 
Protected by the court 


planned a $3,000,000 expansion program. 
Construction work was stopped when 
union leaders couldn’t agree among them- 
selves as to whether members of the Car- 
penters’ Union or members of the Machin- 
ists’ Union, both affiliated with the AFL, 
should dismantle, install and repair ma- 
chinery. William L. Hutcheson, Carpen- 
ters’ Union president, sanctioned a strike 
tying up the entire expansion program. 
This same dispute—shall machinery be 
installed by members of the Carpenters’ 
Union or by members of the Machinists’ 
Union—now is holding up construction 
of a paint factory at Houston, Tex., being 
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Another version of the jurisdictional djs 
pute held up construction for three week 
last month on a public housing projeq 
near Butte, Mont. There the Carpenter 
Union struck after a dispute between jy 
members and members of the Paintey 
Union, also an AFL affiliate, as to w 
should lay linoleum in the houses. 

Even more dangerous to the defens 
program, in the Administration’s view, ay 
tie-ups growing out of AFL-CIO rivalries 
The recent AFL strike at Wright Field 
Dayton, O., was due to an attempt of ; 
subcontractor to install special electric, 
equipment with CIO labor. Expansion o 
the American Zinc plant at East & 
Louis, Ill., is being held up because Cl( 
smelter workers threaten to strike if AF] 
bricklayers are used in building a ney 
furnace. 

The National Labor Relations Board ji 
no sure pacifier in labor’s civil war. Fo 
one reason, the Board has refused to con. 
sider within its jurisdiction cases arising 
from controversies between two or mor 
unions in the same family—AFL or Cl0 
Also, the Board’s reach has not been ex 
tended to building contractors—the fiel/ 
most beset by jurisdictional disputes. 

In cases of competing AFL and Cl( 
unions, a Labor Board election is no sur 
protection for the employer. For ex 
ample: A CIO union recently defeated an 
AFL union in an election among employe 
of the Utica Mills at Anniston, Ala. The 
vote was close, with the CIO polling : 
37-vote majority out of 500 employes 
When the employer entered into an agree. 
ment with the CIO union, the AFL called 
its members out on strike. The AFL, stil 
on strike, is demanding higher wages, bu! 
the law forbids the company to deal with 
a minority union, strike or no strike. 

Union rivalries have taken other form: 
AFL truckers have refused to haul lumbe 
cut by CIO lumberjacks. AFL building 
trades members have refused to work with 
materials hauled by CIO truckers. Cl 
longshoremen have refused to load good 
manufactured with AFL labor. The Cl 
now is attempting to boycott the For 
Motor Company, although the AFL, clair- 
ing to represent a majority of Ford en- 
ployes, has announced that its relations 
with the Ford Company always have beet 
satisfactory. 

Congress could provide the Administré- 
tion with an instrument to deal with juris 
dictional and rival union strikes. Thurmat 
Arnold, chief of the Justice Department 
antitrust division, is considering the at- 
visability of asking for such legislation. 
Until Congress acts, public opinion is the 
only weapon that remains to protect the 
employer. 
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BUILDING A NAVY SECOND TO NONE 


Program for Two-Ocean Defense Advancing Ahead of Schedule 


Chairman Vinson of House 
naval committee leader 
in expansion moves 


The rebuilding of the United States 
Army is giving rise to many problems. 
Production of aircraft and other essential 
Army needs is lagging. But the building 
of ships for the two-ocean Navy, our first 
line of defense, generally is ahead of 
schedule. The larger and more experi- 
enced shipbuilders are constructing de- 
stroyers, submarines and battleships at 
a much faster rate than was expected. 

The reason for this discrepancy is that, 
after the first World War, we allowed the 
Army to decline to a mere skeleton. It is 
necessary to rebuild it from the ground 
up. But the Government never lost sight 
entirely of America’s place as a sea power. 
We have steadily insisted on a Navy 
second to none. Result: Our larger ship- 
builders did not have to build facilities to 
build warships. They had substantial fa- 
cilities, and these are now paying dividends 
in rapid ship construction. The main prob- 
lem is to see that bottlenecks in construc- 
tion are cleared, that facilities are expand- 
ed, that less experienced shipbuilders are 
put in a position to build ships. 

To this task the heads of the Navy and 
the Defense Commission are devoting 
themselves. But these officials have an 
active ally in Congress—Representative 
Carl Vinson (Dem.), Georgia, who has 
been chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee since 1931. Spokesman for the 
Navy in Congress, Mr. Vinson is adopting 
a vigilant attitude. He is determined to 
use the resources of his committee in every 
way possible to speed the increase in sea 
power. Example: A recent investigation 
by the committee to see what could be 
done to speed up aircraft production. 

The present condition of our Navy—it 
is now tops in strength and fighting trim— 
traces back to legislation which Mr. Vinson 
initiated and piloted through the House. 
He has taken the lead in getting through 
Congress all naval expansion bills enacted 
since he became committee chairman. He 
got off to a fast start at this session. The 
first bill passed by Congress was a Vinson 
measure authorizing the expenditure of 
$300,000,000 for antiaircraft defenses for 
the fleet. The fourth bill passed also was 
sponsored by Mr. Vinson, and authorizes 
the spending of $909,000,000 for ships, ship- 
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yard facilities, gun and armor factories. 
Mr. Vinson’s activity is backed by the 
convictions of a man who looks at our 
defense problems from a naval viewpoint. 
Our first task, he believes, is to aid Eng- 
land, not merely to gain time to arm, but 
because joint control of the seas with Eng- 
land is necessary if the Western Hemi- 
sphere is to remain safe from invasion. 
Completion of the two-ocean navy as 
rapidly as possible, he feels, is next in 


defenses—would be gone. America would 
be left with a one-ocean navy, stationed 
now in the Pacific, to cope with a German- 
dominated Europe and a hostile Japan. 

It is this set of circumstances that has 
convinced Mr. Vinson that sea power is 
the crux of our defense problem. His main 
regret, he says, is that “we did not start 
building up our Navy sooner.” 

He regards as significant reports from 
England that the Germans have done 





importance. It was to clear obstacles to 
this work that he recently offered legisla- 
tion intended to prevent strikes in indus- 
tries working on naval orders. “There are 
laws against sabotage of machines,” he 
says, “but the greatest sabotage is the 
strikes in the defense plants.” 

“We can’t afford to let England lose.” 
That is the way he sums up his position. 

This is the way he reasons the matter: 
If Germany takes over the British Isles, 
the Axis powers not only will have a com- 
bined naval strength much greater than 
this country’s, but they will have ship- 
yards capable of building each year five 
times as many ships as we can build. 

Mr. Vinson believes, as does Secretary 
of the Navy Knox, that the British will 
fight to the last ship to hurl back a Nazi 
invasion, if the expected invasion is at- 
tempted. That means that, if an invasion 
were successful, the British Navy—virtu- 
ally now the Atlantic arm of our own sea 
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WHEN BRITAIN SWAPPED DEFENSE POSTS FOR DESTROYERS 
U.S. production rate holds key to future deals 


small damage to shipyards. That is evi- 
dence, he believes, of Hitler’s willingness 
to gamble. His conclusion is that Hitler 
wants the shipyards practically intact 
when he takes England, as he expects to 
do. In that case, he will have an even 
greater jump on the United States in ship- 
building capacity. 

Our naval construction program ties in 
with our aid-to-Britain plans. American 
shipyards are building a destroyer every 
twelve days. This production rate is im- 
portant, because it is possible that we will 
let England have more destroyers (50 were 
swapped to England last autumn for sea 
bases in this hemisphere) . 

Mr. Vinson observes: “But even when 
we have built our two-ocean Navy, we 
must keep on building if the Axis powers 
continue to build. We must, together with 
the British, always have greater naval 
strength than the combined naval strength 
of the Axis powers.” 
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IF BOMBERS STRIKE OUR CITIES 


Preparing the Civilian Populations for Defense Against Air Raids 


Officials deny cause 
for alarm, but Montreal 
residents prepare shelters 


Cities of the United States are brightly 
lighted as people in this country read of 
the blackouts and air raids in Britain. 
Common opinion is that nothing like that 
could happen here. But, only a few miles 
over the Canadian border, the city of 
Montreal is going ahead with an elaborate 
program of air-raid defense. Fifteen thou- 
sand men have been organized in a “civil- 
ian protection committee.” Residents of 
the city have been told that the time has 
come for them to prepare an air-raid shel- 
ter in every home. 

First steps for civilian defense already 
are being taken in this country. The Unit- 
ed States Conference of Mayors, headed 
by Mayor La Guardia of New. York City, 
has been making a study of the problem. 
Recently a preliminary report on the sub- 
ject, prepared by Paul V. Betters, execu- 
tive secretary of the conference, was for- 
warded by Mayor La Guardia to President 
Roosevelt. 

The problem also is being studied in the 
Government. The War Department is pre- 
paring a report on air-raid precautions for 
use by civil authorities. This Department 
has appointed a committee of engineers to 
assist on problems of protection to civil- 
ians and civilian properties in time of war. 
Another group in the civilian defense pic- 
ture is the “fire advisory committee” of the 
Defense Advisory Commission. 

The report forwarded to the President 
by Mayor La Guardia recommends that 
the whole program of civilian defense in 
the United States be directed by a “Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Board.” The Board 
would establish regional offices which as 
federal agencies would deal directly with 
local civil defense boards. 


Work of the local civil defense boards 


would consist of : (1) prevention of civil- 
ian casualties and property damage; (2) 
instruction of civilians in the proper 
method of protecting themselves and pre- 
venting civilian casualties; (3) organiza- 
tion of those services considered necessary 
for the treatment of civilian casualties if 
they do occur. 

Air defense as carried out by civilians 
does not include the action of fighter 
planes, antiaircraft guns and other weap- 
ons used by the military services. Instead, 
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it includes those measures of protection 
that can be taken on the ground to mini- 
mize the effects of attacks from the air. 

Among the problems of civilian air de- 
fense are: 

Restriction of lighting. 

Provision of protection, including shel- 
ters, and the safeguarding of important 
points. 

Evacuation of personnel from threat- 
ened areas. 

Maintenance of vital services, including 
food supplies. 

Treatment of casualties and the setting 
up and maintenance of first-aid posts, hos- 
pitals and ambulance services. 

Repairing damage caused by enemy air 
attack. 

Anti-gas measures, such as decontami- 
nation, gas-proofing of dwellings, and indi- 
vidual and collective protection against 
gas. 

Further studies are being made by the 
United States Conference of Mayors to 





—Wide World 
GAS-MASKED WOMAN 
New civilian masks are tested 


estimate what civil defense would cost in 
the event of attack. Problems of taxation 
that would be involved also are being taken 
up. In some of the English cities, such as 
Coventry, a revision of the tax rules has 
become necessary. Not only is the cost of 
rebuilding a tremendous burden on the 
community, but, as the task of rebuilding 
comes on, the taxable wealth—mainly real 
estate—tends to disappear. 

Residents of Montreal already are 
studying “preliminary instructions” issued 
by the civilian protection committee. 
These instructions contain such advice as 
this: 

“Protect yourself immediately against 
possible air raids. Prepare a shelter in your 
home, preferably in the basement or cel- 
lar. Check the ceiling for its power to re- 
sist falling debris. If it proves unsatisfac- 
tory, reinforce it. Make provision for a 
suitable exit to the exterior. To protect 
the openings, procure sand bags, bags of 
earth or strong panels. Residents of apart- 
ment houses should come to an under- 
standing with each other on preparation 
of a shelter (cellar or other type of shel- 
ter) that would provide protection for all 
in an emergency. The proprietor should be 
consulted and his aid solicited in this work 
which is of vital interest to us all. 

“Remove all potential fire hazards to 
minimize possible raid damage. Take im- 
mediate steps for protection against fires 
which may ordinarily occur as well as 
those that might be caused by incendiary 
bombs . . . Do not accumulate waste ma- 
terials or anything of a highly inflammable 
nature in attics, yards, vacant lots or be- 
neath stairs. 

“When an air raid warning sounds, the 
first thing to do is remain calm and avoid 
panic. Do not go out on the street. Shut all 
windows, doors and shutters. Cut off the 
gas supply at the main meter. Do not use 
the telephone unless it is absolutely nec- 
essary. If you are outside, take shelter. 
If this is impossible, lie flat on the ground. 
Those who live in apartments or flats 
should make their way to the cellar shel- 
ter, or, if there is no shelter, proceed to the 
lower floor and take a place in the corners 
of the most solid walls or beside a pillar. 
Avoid windows and skylights.” 

Mayor La Guardia and other municipal 
officials in this country emphasize that 
there is no cause for alarm. But they think 
a good slogan for civilians as well as sol- 
diers is: “Be prepared.” 
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Draft Upsets Lives 
Of American Youth 


How Conscription is Interfering With Job Prospects of Eligibles 


‘Occupational advisers’ seek 
solutions for problems 
in the employment field 


The scene is a factory gate where new 
workers are hired. John B., able-bodied 
young man of 22, is first in line. He is 
asked whether he is of draft age and 
whether his number has been called. Yes, 
he answers proudly, he is registered for 
the draft and his number is high on the 
list. He expects to be called any day. 
“Can’t use you, then,” says the foreman 
in charge of hiring, and John B., surprised 
and disappointed, turns away. 

Behind him is Henry D., who walks with 
a slight limp because of a stiff knee re- 
sulting from an automobile accident. Em- 
barrassed, he confesses that he was turned 
down for the draft because of his physical 
handicap. “Fine,” says the hiring fore- 
man, and Henry D. discovers he has a job. 

Such scenes as this are enacted all over 
the United States these days. While pub- 
lie attention is focused on the young men 
who are going to training camps, those of 
military age who are left at home find that 
their lives have been upset by the uncer- 
tainty they face. Employers know that 
men of the 21-to-35 age group are sub- 
ject to call and they prefer to hire men 
who are certain not to be taken for mili- 
tary service. They are especially reluc- 
tant to hire men whose numbers are high 
on the list. As a result, the men in this 
age group, formerly most preferred by 
employers, now are at a disadvantage in 
selling their services. 

The problem was recognized publicly 
last week by Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
deputy director of the Selective Service 
System, in his testimony before the House 
Military Affairs Committee. He said that, 
in every case of dismissal because an em- 
ploye is scheduled for early induction 
brought to the attention of national head- 
quarters, investigation is ordered at once. 

That the problem is disturbing Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Dykstra, director of the Selective 
Service System, was indicated recently 
when he signed a special statement of the 
American Youth Commission on “Next 
Steps in National Policy for Youth.” This 
group, affiliated with the American Coun- 
cil on Education and financed by the Rock- 
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DRAFT DIRECTOR DYKSTRA 
Job uncertainty criticized 


efeller Foundation, is headed by Owen D. 
Young as chairman and includes Henry L. 
Harriman as vice chairman. The statement 
of the Commission declares: 

“Instances have apparently occurred in 
which certain employers have refused to 
hire men between the ages of 21 and 35 
who are eligible for selective service be- 
cause of the possibility that such men 
might be called for military training. The 
effect of this practice on the morale of 
those who may later be called upon to de- 
fend their country is not difficult to im- 
agine. It is the strong belief of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission that every em- 
ployer should so conduct his employment 
activities that he will avoid any form of 
discrimination against those who are sub- 
ject to call for military training. Any other 
policy upon the part of employers would be 
shortsighted, unpatriotic, and un-American, 

“The uncertainty confronting the men 
who are subject to call is the most difficult 
aspect of their situation. Every man who 
has registered is aware of a new complica- 
tion which affects every phase of his life 
in one way or another. Some of this un- 
certainty is unavoidable; but some of it is 
not. Fortunately, the authorities are mak- 


ing vigorous efforts to reduce the factor 
of uncertainty.” 

Officials at Selective Service headquar- 
ters say the problem was most acute 
about three months ago, but is diminish- 
ing now. Through “occupational advisers” 
who provide liaison between industrial and 
commercial groups on the one hand and 
the Selective Service System on the other, 
employers are being urged to avoid poli- 
cies of discrimination. Wherever a par- 
ticular instance of men being discharged 
or refused employment because of draft 
eligibility is known, the case is given pub- 
licity in the local communities. Usually 
in such instances public opinion is strong 
enough to clear up the situation. 

The Selective Service organization now 
includes about 200,000 volunteer workers 
who are leaders in their communities— 
members of examining boards and appeal 
boards, appeal agents, and examining phy- 
sicians. Through this network, officials 
say, it is possible very quickly to focus 
attention on undesirable conditions in local 
communities. 

When the draft program was getting un- 
der way, there were some cases where 
young men who were later rejected had 
given up their jobs and sold their furni- 
ture and cars. In these instances, the draft 
leaders went to the employers and _ per- 
suaded them to take the men back in the 
same or better jobs. They also went to the 
dealers and persuaded them to sell back 
the cars and furniture at the same price 
previously paid to the men. 

Many of the men called and rejected 
find themselves in a better situation than 
those whose numbers have not yet been 
called. Employers are glad to hire them, 
knowing they will not go into service. 

Others of those rejected, however, are 
under a new handicap. “The mere fact of 
rejection,” says the American Youth Com- 
mission, “may tend to make for unemploy- 
ability, even in the case of those who have 
usually been employed in the past.” 

And the Commission concludes: “If we 
are to build a really successful citizens’ 
army through the principle of selective 
service, the young men who are called to 
serve for a year must come to feel deeply 
and sincerely that a year has been added 
to their lives, not that a year has been 
taken away.” 
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NEW DIPLOMATIC ASSIGNMENTS—BY ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT 
Winant to England; Gauss to China; Johnson to Australia; Biddle to ‘refugees’; Fish to Portugal and Kirk to Egypt 


Envoys, Official and Unofficial; 
A Plan to Extend TVA Idea 


Long-range program 
of work projects to relieve 
postwar unemployment 


“Spinach,” “No, no, no,” “Don’t be so 
obvious,” “Ask the State Department,” 
“Oh, pshaw,” “Another newspaper story,” 
“That’s a good one”—those are the smiling 
words Franklin Roosevelt uses, week in, 
week out, when he has to parry embarrass- 
ing or difficult questions at his White 
House press conferences. 

Up to the middle of last week, the 
President had found it necessary to em- 
ploy such laugh-it-off answers when re- 
porters persisted with the plaguing query: 
“Who, Mr. President, will be the next 
U.S. ambassador to Great Britain?” 
Everybody in Washington felt that a tall, 
tousle-haired “aristocratic version of Abe 
Lincoln”—John G. Winant, former Re- 
publican governor of New Hampshire, 
first chairman of the Social Security Board 
and present director of the International 
Labor Office—was the man. Last week, 
through White House Secretary Early, Mr. 
Roosevelt finally announced that the guess 
was right; that Mr. Winant would leave 
for London within ten days. 

Accompanying this presidential move 
was a complicated shift in U.S. diplomatic 
assignments throughout the world, in- 
volving such key countries as China, Aus- 
tralia, Uruguay, Panama, Portugal, Hun- 
gary and Egypt, and such “exile, refugee” 
nations as Belgium, Norway, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg. Through this 
action Mr. Roosevelt made it plain that 
he intended to tighten up diplomatic 
activity at strategic points on all con- 
tinents. 

The Chief Executive also had unoffi- 
cial, informal envoys on his mind. He 
told reporters that he would be delighted— 
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and on his face he showed real pleasure—to 
see Wendell Willkie when he returned 
from London (three days before, the 
President had said he was in the dark 
concerning rumors that Mr. Willkie was 
slated for a Government post); that he 
also expected Harry Hopkins back from 
Britain in the near future; that he sup- 
posed he would see Colonel “Wild Bill” 
Donovan when he likewise returned from 
Europe. 

At most of his meetings with the press, 
Mr. Roosevelt lights a cigarette, leans 
back in his high swivel chair, and goes 
into great detail over some special ques- 
tion that has been raised. Last week two 
complex subjects required this extensive 
treatment. 


President Looks Into Future 

The first had to do with the Administra- 
tion’s tentative plan to extend the Ten- 
nessee Valley “yardstick” idea to the 
Columbia River basin in the Northwest 
and the Arkansas River watershed. At 
the beginning of his lecture, Mr. Roose- 
velt explained that nothing could be said 
about the plan because it was in such an 
early stage. Then, for ten minutes, he de- 
scribed the objectives behind the TVA, 
and showed how they could be applied 
to the economic development of similar 
watersheds—in the course of which he per- 
formed the geographic feat of naming 
every State through which the Arkansas 
flows. 

The second long story concerned Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal to establish a reser- 
voir of work projects to take up the slack 
in employment when the emergency de- 
fense program has become history, when 
the fighting has stopped (with a smile the 
President remarked that some day such a 
time would come). In announcing that he 
would propose legislation to this effect at 


the current session of Congress, Mr. Roose- 
velt pointed out that he would ask for au- 
thorization bills only, actual appropria- 
tions not being necessary at the present 
time. 

One division of the program, the Presi- 
dent went on, will be construction of na- 
tional “through” highways, such as a new 
road along the Atlantic Coast. Since the 
building of highways increases the value 
of real estate adjoining them, it will be 
the policy of the Government to buy such 
land and sell it after a few years. In this 
way, Mr. Roosevelt noted, the Govern- 
ment will get the benefit of the increased 
price, and thus will be able to pay a part 
of the highway’s cost. 

Throughout his discourse the President 
referred to the experiences of post-World 
War days, when the Government made no 
new defense contracts after the Armistice, 
but had contractors finish those on which 
work had been started. The result, said 
Mr. Roosevelt, was that defense employ- 
ment decreased gradually, but not slowly 
enough to prevent a serious economic 
aftermath. 

As far as the defense program itself was 
concerned, only one press conference ques- 
tion resulted in a statement on the prog- 
ress being made. When Mr. Roosevelt was 
asked why he had named a group of new 
naval cruisers for U.S. territories instead 
of cities, his answer was that the United 
States was getting so many new ships 
these days that it was difficult to find 
names for them. 

Both the press and the President, 
through the week, kept off the rather 
touchy subject of the Lend-Lease Bill. 
One reporter, however, couldn’t restrain 
himself and asked the Chief Executive 
what his first action would be after the 
bill had gone into effect. Mr. Roosevelt 
caustically guessed that his first act would 
be to go out on Pennsylvania Avenue in 
front of the White House and stand on 
his head. 

“And what will you get out of that 
countered the newsman. 

F. D. R.’s reply: A little publicity. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 








LET’S STOP SABOTAGING 
OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Public control of business has fluctuated for the 
last 50 years from a casual to an intensive system of 
regulation, from a myriad of civil suits to an ava- 
lanche of criminal indictments, from an outcry against 
monopoly and price fixing to an indefensible attack on 
efficiency and low costs to the consumer. 

Paradoxes abound in the long history of our effort 
to make the antitrust laws an instrument of control 
in a complex economy. Today the subject comes to 
the front because on all sides there is an admission 
that mere legislative grants of power plus regulation 
by federal commissions fail to insure fair trade prac- 
tices, or to save the inefficient and the small unit in 
business from the inexorable laws of the survival of the 
fittest which are inherent in an individualistic economy. 

We have come face to face with the fact that the 
Sherman antitrust law, the criminal indictment, the 
consent decree, and all the other legalistic devices for 
inhibiting expansion in the competitive world are inef- 
fective, if not unsocial, especially in troublous times 
when America is believed to be confronted with the 
greatest danger to her safety since the Republic was 
founded and when security can come only by intensi- 
fying the processes of mechanical production and ef- 
ficiency. 

Revision of our antitrust laws is long overdue. The 
Temporary National Economic Committee, of which 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming is the chairman, has 
been taking testimony for nearly two years and is re- 
suming sessions this week to discuss the findings in the 
open. But in the offing is what? Some new form of 
government regulation? Some sequel to NRA? Some 
counsel of perfection wherein the discretion of class- 
minded zealots is substituted for the discretion of 
those who have the responsibility of management and 
the obligation to pay back risk capital? 


IS A REVIVAL The Committee is entitled to an 
OF NRA METHODS objective appraisal. Its weakness 
IN THE OFFING? __ has been a tendency to allow it- 
self to be sidetracked by triviali- 
ties, as in the puerile attack on life insurance com- 
panies. On the whole, it has begun a searching study 
of economic practices and this needs to be completed 
from the constructive rather than the destructive 
viewpoint. 
Congress would be well advised if it adopted a con- 


current resolution suspending all prosecutions unde 
the antitrust laws for a period of two years so that the 
attention of America’s management executives might 
well be concentrated on helping Britain win the war 
instead of compelling them to rummage through their 
files or spend days and nights in legal conferences pre. 
paring to answer trumped-up criminal charges. Ev: 
dence of wrong-doing will not spoil in the interim, 


ERROR IN TRYING Let us concede that Thurman 


TO FIX MORALITY Arnold, the trust-busting Assist. 


ant Attorney General, is right in 
saying that he must enforce the 
law as he finds it and not as it ought to be written 
But does this justify the Congress in sitting idly by 
while Mr. Arnold with a $1,000,000 appropriation 
tinkers with the engines of American industry ata 
critical time in our history, national and international? 

On page 11 of this magazine is a list of 858 corpora- 
tions and 84 labor unions whose executives are under 
indictment. Last week the Supreme Court under New 
Deal domination conveniently removed virtually all 
the labor unionists from the arm of the law. 

Will not some supreme court of common sense now 
remove the 1,091 businessmen from the straitjacket 
into which they have been placed by a law unde 
which nobody can possibly be free from some techti- 
cal violation if the sharp-minded staff of the Depart: 
ment of Justice wants to put the stigma of crimind 
accusation upon him? 

Nowhere is this abuse of governmental power % 
frankly admitted as in a monograph prepared for the 
Temporary National Economic Committee by tw 
members of its staff—Professor Walton Hamilton of 
Yale and Irene Till. 

“Nominally,” says the monograph, “the grand jury 
has the power to indict or refuse to indict; in reality it 
usually does the will of the prosecuting attorney into 
whose hands the real discretion has passed.” 

Here we have an economic system placed at the 
mercy of a staff of 200 attorneys, few if any of whom 
can possibly have had the training in the economic 
world necessary to a fair appraisal of what busines 
finds itself compelled to do in order to meet the de 
mands of the consumer for a quality-made product 
at a low price. 

It would be far better if this staff were segregated 
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Efficiency has become a crime and low cost production a public 


evii—Need for suspension of antitrust laws while new study 


is made by Temporary National Economic Committee 


now and made a part of the TNEC so that it could go 
to school for two or three years and learn something 
about the economic system before attempting to per- 
form a major operation upon its vital organs. It is not 
the $1,000,000 appropriation that Congress ought to 
begrudge, but the vicious, even though unintended, 
: Huse to which such a power is put in a complex system 
of private enterprise. 

The antitrust laws really furnish a telling example 
of the blunders made in a democracy where too often 


cict.Rit is supposed that morals can be legislated by law or 


a balanced economy attained by a law suit over the 
technical evasions of an ambiguous statute. 

Granted that there must be some form of public 
control over units of business that impinge on each 
other and hurt society, and granted, too, that individ- 
ual wrong-doing, whether in business or in the profes- 
j§sions, must be penalized severely, the fact remains 
_/that capital punishment has not diminished the num- 
ber of murders nor has the wholesale arrest of motor 
car drivers restrained the recklessness of the pedes- 

The Hamilton-Till monograph is worth reading. Al- 
though New Dealish in its approach, it is by far the 
most realistic picture that has yet been drawn of the 
futility of our present methods of dealing with anti- 
: §trust problems. Its recommendations for a new ad- 
J ministrative agency inside the Department of Justice 
and an industrial court will encounter wide differences 
of opinion. . 

Not a word is said, incidentally, in the entire mono- 
graph about the remarkable amount of constructive 
work done by the Federal Trade Commission through 
its fair trade practice codes and its procedure for the 
elimination of unfair competition. 


ACTS IN RESTRAINT It seems to me, moreover, that 
OF TRADE LAID the authors miss the whole point 
TO GOVERNMENT bout our capitalistic economy, 

which is that intrusions of gov- 
émnmental power such as the fixing of freight rates, 
the operations of state ordinances of an economic 
character, the arbitrary economic power over wage 
.} fates exercised by monopolistic organizations.of work- 
es, and the maladroit laws relating to debt payment 
and credit are as much restraints of trade and as 
Provocative of other restraints as are the acts of the 


supposedly evil-minded ogres of industry. 

Too frequently we see only a portion of the scene 
and leap to the conclusion that all men are dishonest 
because a few break over the traces. The Hamilton- 
Till monograph is almost shocking in its frank revela- 
tion of how the Government seeks and gets evidence 
and tries its law suits. It recounts the tricks and the 
deceptions with a naivete which, to say the least, is 
informative. But it leaves one with the feeling that 
America cannot possibly make progress with such an 
attitude of mind toward business. 


SHOULD SUSPEND 
PROSECUTIONS 
IN WAR CRISIS 


Truly this is no time for a surgi- 
cal operation on American in- 
dustry. Congress recognized at 
the low point of the depression 
that the antitrust laws had to be suspended through 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. The foreign 
crisis of today is of even greater concern. 

Let us admit, moreover, we know very little about 
the way in which recent changes in our domestic econ- 
omy and the world economy have affected large scale 
production, marketing, and the whole price structure. 
Wouldn’t it, therefore, be the fair thing to suspend all 
antitrust prosecutions, turn the Department of Jus- 
tice’s entire staff over to the TNEC under a new ap- 
propriation and let the inquiry confine itself to a study 
of the operations of competition? When the war crisis 
has subsided, Congress can legislate intelligently on 
what controls of business are necessary and what tri- 
bunals or commissions shall be established to police 
the laws on a basis which will protect the consumer 
and not the high cost or inefficient producer, and thus 
give the American worker a chance to share in that 
efficiency through lowered living costs. This will be 
ever so necessary to the masses of our people if the 
inflation cycle keeps on. 

The question deserves the thoughtful consideration 
of Congress in the next few weeks. It is not a parti- 
san or class question. It is a question which, if prop- 
erly solved, will release 100 per cent of our energies for 
production in an economy that now must virtually 
double its profits in order to pay in taxes the billion 
dollar outlays for war weapons needed to save de- 
mocracy. Let’s stop sabotaging our own economic 
system. We should not kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt modestly may have only one 
telephone on his White House desk, but the rest of the 
Administration makes up for presidential frugality. The 
Government today is a tumult of “sweet bells jangled”— 
51,770 bells, to be exact. 

In eight years, the Government has more than doubled, 
almost tripled, the number of telephones in Washington. 
In 1933, when Roosevelt came into power, the number of 
phones used by the Government was 20,544. Today, as 
the Pictogram shows, that total is 51,770. The greatest 
annual increase, 6,524, took place last year, when the 
establishment of such new agencies as the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission necessitated unprecedented 
growth in Government equipment. 
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The following list of telephone totals is symbolic of the 
Government’s rapid expansion in all fields during the 
last eight years, the increases being proportionate to the 
growth in personnel, floor space, etc.: 


1933—20,544 telephones 
1934—24,008 ee 
1935—28,218 
1936—32,882 
1937—34,653 


1938—37,397 telephones 
1939—41,552 J 
1940—45,246 % 
1941—51,770 . 


Although the White House switchboard is toylike in 
comparison with the telephone systems in other depart- 
ments, its daily activity reflects the almost incredible 
use of the telephone in Washington’s. official life. 
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This switchboard, tucked under the eaves of the Exec- 
utive Office, has become the nerve center of the nation. 
Through National 1414 pass 2,000 calls every day and 
night, some transatlantic, some transoffice—the most im- 
portant 2,000 calls in the U.S. Seven operators handle 
these calls through more than 100 extensions. In addi- 
tion, the President has direct, private lines to several high 
confidants, Cabinet members, etc., and to their homes. 

Approximately 39,000 daily calls, incoming and out- 
going, are put through National 3120, the number of the 
Capitol and the Senate and House Office Buildings. These 
are handled by 39 operators through 140 incoming and 
outgoing trunks, through 1,400 main stations with their 
hundreds of extensions. Still in command at the Capitol 
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switchboard is Miss Harriott G. Daley, who served as 
the original, and only congressional “hello girl” in 1898. 

The Government is full of special telephone systems. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation, for example, has 
its “national kidnap number,” National 7117. Those who 
wish to report kidnapings, immediately and confidential- 
ly, may put through a call to this number, and at once 
they are in direct contact with FBI headquarters. 

According to the latest figures available, the city of 
Washington, thanks to the Government, has the highest 
ratio of telephones to population of any city in the 
world—40 per 100 people. The United States itself has 
approximately 22,000,000 individual phones, one half 
of the world’s total. 
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The soft, resilient “‘shock absorber’’ action 
of KIMPAK gives your product maximum 
protection against breakage and damage in 
transit . . . adds the sales advantage of at- 
tractiveness...saves time and waste in your 
shipping room. That’s a winning combina- 
tion. 

You buy KIMPAK in rolls, sheets and 
pads of the thickness and size that meet 
your needs exactly. KIMPAK is inexpensive, 
light-weight, flexible...as easy to use asa 
piece of string. Since KIMPAK absorbs 16 
times its own weight in moisture, it more 
than meets government postal regulations 
regarding shipping of liquids. ... Don’t 
delay. Mail coupon for new KIMPAK port- 
folio and for free samples for testing. 
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Expediting the Lend-Lease Bill: 
Passage by March 1 Is Goal 


Democratic leaders in Congress have set 
for themselves one immediate goal—the 
passage of aid-to-Britain legislation by 
March 1. No other business is being al- 
lowed to stand in the way of the Lend- 
Lease Bill, delegating to the President un- 
precedented powers to aid England and 
other countries fighting aggressor nations. 

Timed to follow right on the heels of 
this bill is the Administration measure in- 
creasing the Government debt limit from 
$49,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000 and 
granting the Secretary of the Treasury 
new powers to carry out a far-reaching 
campaign of borrowing for defense. 

Immediately on passage by the House, 
the Lend-Lease Bill goes before the Sen- 
ate. First it must run the gauntlet of op- 
position in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which has held two weeks of 
public hearings. Then will come a fight on 
the Senate floor that threatens to be bitter, 
if not historic. Administration strategists 
are counting on a two-to-one support for 
the bill in the Committee and in the Sen- 
ate. They hope to hold the floor debate to 
10 days. Opponents are giving assurances 
that there will be no attempt to delay ac- 
tion by filibuster. Main source of worry to 
Democratic leaders is the possibility that 
the Committee, or the Senate, will vote 
changes in the bill that the Administration 
does not want. 

The spotlight last week was shared by 
the House debate on the bill and the pub- 
lic hearings by the Senate Committee. 
Chief feature of the House debate, during 
which 111 Congressmen spoke, was an 
address by Representative Wadsworth 
(Rep.), of New York, in which he made 
a strong plea for national unity in support 
of the bill and urged Administration lead- 
ers to accept two changes which, he be- 
lieved, would win many votes for the 
measure. One was a time limit on the con- 
tracts which the President could make dur- 
ing the life of the broad powers granted to 
him. The other was a dollar limit on the 
amount of aid that could be extended to 
England and other friendly nations under 
the bill. 

Democratic managers, impressed by 
Mr. Wadsworth’s speech and concerned 
over 20 or 30 doubtful Democratic votes, 
met privately and agreed to accept the 
first change suggested by Mr. Wadsworth. 
They also decided to write into the bill a 
provision saying that it did not alter the 
Neutrality Act ban against entry of Amer- 
ican merchant ships into combat zones. 
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Previously, Administration forces had 
accepted. these changes: terminating on 
June 30, 1943, the powers given to the 
President; requiring him to report to Con- 
gress every 90 days on the progress of the 
foreign-aid program, and to consult with 
Army and Navy chiefs before transferring 
abroad equipment belonging to the armed 
services; providing that nothing in the bill 
should be construed as authorizing the 
President to use warships to convoy mer- 
chant vessels. The limit on the life of con- 
tracts that the President could make was 
fixed at five years. 





teas os eine . 
REPRESENTATIVE DIRKSEN 
The Republicans strategized ... 


Democratic leaders also accepted a pro- 
vision that not more than 10 per cent 
(about $1,300,000,000 in amount) of de- 
fense equipment purchased for the Army 
and Navy with last year’s appropriations 
could be transferred abroad. But they 
frowned on the idea of a dollar limit on 
the amount of foreign aid, fearing that, if 
the limit were low, the effect on British 
morale might be bad, and, if high, there 
would be criticism at home that the Presi- 
dent had been given a “blank check” for 
the amount specified. 

House Republicans proposed a number 
of changes that lost by straight party- 
line votes. The vast majority of Repub- 
licans strongly opposed the powers granted 
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to the President and wanted much more 
drastic changes than those suggested by 
Mr. Wadsworth. Congress was being 
asked, they said, to delegate its war- 
making powers to the President, and to 
surrender control over the Government 
purse-strings. As an alternative, Republi- 
cans proposed credits to friendly nations. 

Representative Dirksen (Rep.), of Illi- 
nois, stole a march on the Democrats by 
putting through, by a close vote, a pro- 
vision that Congress by majority vote at 
any time could take from the President 
the powers conferred on him. About 50 
Democrats were at lunch at the time. Mr. 
Dirksen’s strategy increased the worries of 
Representative McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, new majority leader. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee heard during the week witnesses in 
opposition to the Lend-Lease Bill. Among 
them was Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, who 
repeated, with variations, the arguments 
he presented last month before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee: that England 
could not win, even with United States’ 
help; a negotiated peace, even though 





—Wide World 
REPRESENTATIVE McCORMACK 
- «» while the Democrats ate lunch 


favorable to Germany, would be better 
than continued war, etc. He indicated 
sympathy for England’s cause, an im- 
pression he did not create at the House 
hearing. Other opponents were: General 
Robert E. Wood, chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company; Philip La 
Follette, former Wisconsin governor; Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, Chicago publisher, 
and Jadmes S. Kemper, president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee last week approved the debt limit in- 
crease bill after G.O.P. members tried un- 
successfully to hold down the increase. The 
House arranged to call up the bill after 
passage of the Lend-Lease Bill. 
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Your Voice Is You... 














Do you realize the value of a smile when tele- 
phoning? It helps a lot. Of course, the other 
person can’t see you but the smile is there just 
the same. It’s in your voice. And it reflects a 


friendly, cordial personality. 


In times like these, ““The Voice with a Smile” 
is especially important and worth while. It is 
a characteristic of the American people. And 
it is one of the fine traditions of the Bell tele- 


phone business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





The Bell System is doing its part in the country’s program of National Defense 
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Should a Larger Part of Defense Cost Be Met 
By Taxes and, if so, by What Form of Levy? 


Rep. Allen T. Treadway 


(Rep.), Massachusetts; Ranking Minority 
Member, House Committee on Ways and 
Means; Member, Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


answers: 

Congress has very extensively added to 
the tax burden of the people. It seems to 
me it would be almost impossible to in- 
crease the proportion for defense outlay by 
additional taxation. If it seemed advisable 
so to do, careful survey would be neces- 
sary in order not to make the tax burden 
any heavier than it now is. There should 
be co-ordination between Congress and the 
Treasury in deciding such an important 
question. 


Oliver M. W. Sprague 


BOSTON, MASS.; Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University; Member, Economists 
National Committee on Monetary Policy; 
Former Economic Adviser, Bank of England, 


answers: 

I am decidedly of the opinion that ad- 
ditional taxation should be imposed in 
the near future. It is far more easy to pay 
taxes now than it will be when it becomes 
necessary to shift from production for 
defense to production for general peace- 
time purposes. 

Among the taxes which I favor are an 
increase in the normal income tax and the 
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With the huge defense program 
getting into its stride, the question 
of methods of financing if comes 
to the fore. Should heavier taxes 
carry most of the burden, or should 
the national debt be expanded to 
meet most of the cost? To obtain a 
cross section of authoritative opin- 
ion, The United States News sent 





to economists, financial experts 
and tax leaders in Congress this 
question: 

Should a larger proportion 
of defense outlays be met by 
taxation rather than by bor- 
rowing and, if so, by what 
form of taxation? 

Answers are presented here. 








surtax in the lower brackets; increases in 
taxes on tobacco and liquors; excise taxes 
on soft drinks and gasoline, and a 10 per 
cent tax on all payments for advertising 
in excess of $10. 


Harold M. Groves 


MADISON, WIS.; Department of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, 
answers: 

We should raise more of our budget by 
taxation. We should cultivate the personal 
income tax field more intensively and ex- 
tensively. Loopholes such as tax-exempt 
securities and undistributed corporate 
earnings should be plugged. The excess 
profits tax should be strengthened. Gen- 
eral consumption taxes should be avoided. 

With full employment realized, we must 
avoid excess borrowing from banks and 
the resulting inflation. If necessary to 
avoid the latter and very undesirable al- 
ternatives, a system of deferred pay inte- 
grated with the tax system (the Keynes 
Plan) should eventually be applied. 


Fred |. Kent 


NEW YORK CITY; Treasurer, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board; Director, Bank- 





ers Trust Company; Member, B 
Advisory Council for Department of 
Commerce, 

answers: 


Government outlays for defense should 
be met by taxation to such extent as will 
not jeopardize business and industry and 
prevent their proper functioning in the in- 
terest of the people through the accom- 
plishment of essential production, the pay- 
ment of fair wages and fair returns to 
stockholders and owners, and provision of 
sound protection to capital structures— 
taxation that will not throw people upon 





relief nor interfere with their ability to 
earn their living and pay taxes. 

The taxation system should be reset, 
made fair to all and certain as to payments, 
and should carry direct taxation to a much 
greater number. The balance required 
should be raised by borrowing, and from 
the people rather than the banks. 


Walter E. Spahr 


NEW YORK CITY; Professor of Economics, 
New York University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Economists National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, 


answers: 


I do not think that a larger proportion 
of defense outlays should now be met by 
taxation than by borrowing. These arma- 
ment and related expenses are in addition 
to those that were not being met by taxa- 
tion before the armament program was 
undertaken, even though the tax burdens 
then were heavy and apparently were im- 
portant deterrents to business expansion. 

The first thing needed today is business 
enterprise running at full blast. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, should co-operate with 
business and encourage the flow of private 
capital. Federal expenditures, excepting 
those necessary for defense and relief, 
should be cut to the bone. 


Ralph E. Flanders 


SPRINGFIELD, VT.; President, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co.; Former President, 
National Machine Tool Builders and Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


answers: 


Theoretically, we can pay for our defense 
program as it progresses except for an in- 
evitable time iag. Practically, this is im- 
possible because no tax program can be set 
up to recapture equitably the funds ex- 
pended. Defense activity will affect favor- 
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ably the earnings of practically every busi- 
ness and individual in the country, directly 
or indirectly. 

The new tax program should be devised 
to draw off as much of these increased 
earnings as possible without holding back 
the desired increased production. Since 
taxation cannot in practice fully finance the 
program, large borrowing must be done. 
This borrowing must draw on the savings 
of individuals and business organizations, 
directly and indirectly. This tends to pre- 
vent inflation, as against continued bor- 
rowing from the banks. 


DeWitt M. Emery 


AKRON, OHIO; President, Small Business 
Men’‘s Association, 


answers: 


I am heartily in favor of the largest pos- 
sible portion of the cost of national de- 
fense being paid as we go. The best way 
to get money for national defense is to 
take it out of the current income of the 
Government by cutting the ordinary ex- 
penses of Government to the bone. If 
someone, or a committee, would give the 
regular expenses of the Government a 
thoroughgoing, businesslike overhauling, in 
all probability somewhere between one and 
three billions of dollars a year could be 
obtained for national defense from this one 
source. 

Another source of national defense 
money might be from pay-roll deductions 
for unemployment insurance. The huge 
surpluses piled up by practically every 
State show that the present rate is far too 
high, yet no one ever hears anyone in the 
Government talk about decreasing this 
rate. I would suggest that the rate be cut 
to 1 per cent or 114 per cent, and a special 
defense tax of 2 per cent or 114 per cent, as 
the case might be, be levied. This would 
not increase the load on business and at the 
same time would provide hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the defense program. 





Through an inadvertence, the answer of 
A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, to the ques- 
tion, “Should a local committee, composed 
of prominent citizens be set up in each 
city to attempt to mediate labor dis- 
putes?” appeared incorrectly in the issue 
of January 31. His answer should have 
read as follows: 

Labor looks askance at “prominent citi- 
zens” (vigilante) committees set up to 
interfere with existing Government agen- 
cies charged with the duty of enforcing the 
labor laws. Instead of attempting to dis- 
credit organized labor, let the guilty em- 
ployers obey the law of the land and enter 
into contractual relationships with their 
employes. Then the “labor problem” will 
no longer haunt Wall Street. 

I suggest the following formula for in- 
dustrial peace: Compulsory arbitration in 
no things, mediation in some things, col- 
lective bargaining in all things. 
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To keep 
production moving 


When speed and quantity of production are vital, 
it is important that parts and materials should be 


coordinated on schedule at all points. 


For years Burroughs has supplied business with 
machinery of control to regulate the flow of parts 
and materials to the scheduled rate of output — with 
machinery that provides vital records affecting 


orders, materials, stock, production and shipments. 


That is why today’s expanding production programs 
employ various types of Burroughs machines to 
furnish vital figure-facts and controls in less time, 


with less effort, at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6059 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Todays 
Bu 


rroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 
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A NAZI-U.S. WAR?—PRESS VIEWS 


Editors Are Evenly Divided on Prospect That Hitler Will Attack Us 


Invasion of Latin America as 
possible first step. Hazards 
that would fgce aggressor 


About half of the commenting news- 
papers feel that there is a real danger that 
Hitler will strike at the United States, 
with invasion of Latin America as the 
first step. An equal number of editors are 
skeptical that he will risk such a hazard- 
ous undertaking, regardless of the progress 
of his campaign against Britain. 

“The statement made at Washington,” 
says the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register 
(Ind.) , “that Germany’s first objective in 
a Western Hemisphere invasion would be 
Mexico, which is already honeycombed 
with secret Nazi agents, is being backed 
up by events every day. Between July and 
the middle of November of last year, 
there was an apparent lull, probably due 
to exposures in the press, which compelled 
Nazi agents to operate more cautiously 
for a time. Now they have resumed their 
work openly.” 

“Germany can never risk an attack 
upon this continent,” in the judgment. of 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
but that paper adds: “Axis agitators have 


Berdanier for United Features Service, Inc. 
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OUT OF REACH 


been trying to stir active hostilities in the 
20 Latin-American republics against ‘the 
Colossus of the North.’” 

“How does Hitler extend the hand of 
friendship,” asks the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times (Ind.), “to the United 
States, which manifestly can at the worst 
make his task much harder? The Hitler 
technique has been to follow the hand of 
friendship with the fist of force. He is ready 
to impose his kind of friendship on all who 
refuse to bow in the face of his threats.” 

“Hitler and Uncle Sam,” says the Leng 
Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram (Ind.), 
“understand one another well enough. 
Both of them at this stage would rather 
have the U.S. out of the war than in it. 
Uncle Sam understands that Hitler will pick 
a quarrel with this country whenever he de- 
cides America in the war is less dangerous 
to him than America out of the war.” 

“The Nazis have nothing against Amer- 
icans,”’ avers the Schenectady Gazette 
(Ind. Dem.), “so long as the latter do not 
stand in the way of the Nazis. How does 
America stand in the way? By resisting ex- 
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tension of Nazi economic pressure in South 
America, which will be followed by Nazi 
military pressure if Germany wins the war.” 

“The State Department,” says the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News (Dem.), “is turning 
on the heat to have American exporters 
‘clean house’ of Axis sympathizers in their 
Latin-American branches and agencies. It 
is a sensible step which ought to have been 
taken as soon as we had made up our 
minds to aid Britain.” 

“Our Administration’s policy,” as viewed 
by the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Dem.), “has been grounded in the belief 
that Hitler would not strike against us, 
unless it seemed to be to his own interest 
to do so. His latest speech does not sug- 
gest that he now is eager to bring about 
our full participation in the conflict.” 

“Hitler’s effort to emphasize that the 
German people have no issue against the 
American people,” suggests the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.), “should 
be taken with the utmost skepticism. 
Perhaps it is true that the German people, 
as such, have no issue against the Ameri- 
can people, as such. But to say that Hit- 
ler has no issue against the American Gov- 


=: ernment is to ask for more credulity than 


we can spare.” 


Duffy for Baltimore Sun 






MAKE IT SHORT, MAESTRO! 
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The Pra and Con of National Issues 





The Acheson Plan 
For Fair, Efficient 
Regulatory Units 


The problem of assuring impartial and 
efficient operation of the federal regula- 
tory agencies is widely debated in the 
press in the light of the recent report by 
the Attorney General’s Committee on 
Administrative Procedure, headed by 
Dean Acheson. 

Three-quarters of the commenting edi- 
tors regard the Committee’s proposals as 
a workable solution of the problem and a 
decided change from the Logan-Walter 
Bill, for which the proposals are viewed as 
a substitute. A minority feels that the 
Acheson plan is essentially along the same 
lines as the bill, and does not yet provide 
a generally acceptable answer. Much of the 
discussion deals with the extent to which 
courts should be permitted to review de- 
cisions of Government agencies. 

“The issue is still a live one,” declares 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.), 
and that paper continues: “What is need- 
ed is decisions by the boards which all 
men, even disappointed litigants, will rec- 
ognize as the conclusions of just, impar- 
tial and nonpartisan officials. Members of 
the Committee disagree over whether just 
decisions are to be obtained merely by re- 
form within the boards, or whether it will 
also be necessary to exert pressure by ex- 
tending outside court control.” 

It is pointed out by the New York Post 
(Ind.) that “the Committee’s major pro- 
posal is for the creation of a new Office 
of Federal Administrative Procedure, 
which would appoint trial examiners for 
all the agencies (after nomination by the 
agency boards) . This is a far cry from the 
effort of the backers of the Logan-Walter 
Bill to hamstring and cripple all the vital 
agencies by allowing the courts to review 
their findings of fact.” 

“The House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees,” suggests the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express (Ind.) , “should now work the re- 
jected Logan-Walter Bill over in the light 
of the Acheson report. It should be prac- 
ticable to devise a procedure which would 
assure equal and exact justice and elimi- 
nate petty tyranny without resort to the 
‘protracted and expensive’ litigation to 
which the Acheson Committee objects.” 

The New York Sun (Ind.) argues: “Sub- 
mission of these reports may revive agita- 
tion for the Logan-Walter Bill. That bill 
called for extension of court review. Now 
that the Committee has reported, the faults 
of the regulators seem to call just as clear- 
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ly for correction as they did last year.” 
“The principal difference between the 
Logan-Walter Bill,” says the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.) , “and the major- 
ity report of the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee is that the latter is intended to im- 
prove the work of the quasi-judicial boards, 
whereas the effect of the former would 
have been virtually to destroy them.” 
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A contrary view is voiced by the Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Journal of Commerce (Ind.), 
with the statement: “It is a fair estimate 
of the Committee’s work to say that it 
fails to remove the matter effectively from 
the field of controversy. It does not dis- 
pose of the widespread belief that general 
legislation governing review of administra- 
tive decisions is desirable.” 


THE BALL AND CHAIN 

















(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
=7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


HOW NAZIS COULD ATTACK 
U.S. WITHOUT INVASION 


Economic, Political Pressures by Which Axis Might Coerce America 











German tactics that could Copyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


force us to act to protect INVASION THROUGH TRAD E? 


our rights in Latin republics 
i Domina 


People in the United States, awaiting 
Hitler’s all-out attempt to conquer Brit- 
ain, are asking what is next for this coun- 
try if Britain should go down. Would this 
country be in immediate danger from in- 





vasion? If so, how? WHAT U.S. IMPORTS 
Secretary Knox and Secretary Stimson | <= 8=Ssi(‘(ss hom 
both have said that this country will be in | COPPER 37,000,000 fF 
jeopardy if the British Navy is captured me] corron 1,800,000 
or destroyed. General Marshall and Ad- ae 
miral Stark hold similar views. CORN sa 


From Mexico City and other places Pee pect et 


come reports of detailed Axis plans to cre- 
ate “diversions” for the United States. 
One such story would have Russia attack- 
ing Alaska, Japan threatening Mexico, and 
Germany sending warplanes from Dakar 
on the west coast of Africa to aid revo- 
lutionary movements in South America. 


Planning to Meet Attack 

The threat to national security from 
direct invasion is discussed oftenest in 
Congress. But just where does the great- 
est danger to the United States lie? Would 
the danger be primarily from military in- 
vasion or would it come from economic 
pressure? Would the United States have to 
go to war to fulfill its pledges to defend 
Latin-American countries? These ques- 
tions have been intensively studied at the 
White House, at the State Department, 
and in the Army and Navy. Plans have 
been drawn to cope with every possible 
eventuality that can be foreseen. 

One vital key to the nation’s economic 
strength is the Atlantic seaboard, dotted 
with industrial centers. Residents of this 
area wonder whether an enemy could 
reach Canada and come down through if 7 i =. 
New England to attack New York, Phila- ah . Se WHEA af : b. 
delphia and Washington. Residents of the { EREALS $27,000 0 mn U.S. WOULD . 
Great Lakes region wonder whether an gy 000,000 
enemy could establish air bases on Hud- 
son Bay and bomb Detroit, Cleveland and : CORN 











Chicago. 59000 0 ¥ 

To do either, according to the military ae — : 
experts, the enemy would first have to get i Ss ag AXIS WOULD} 
past the defenses the United States is set- wo ee eed TAKE 80% 
ting up at Newfoundland. If an enemy  retish: F 


ever did succeed in capturing Newfound- 
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land, the experts declare, the United States 
would face at once the task of defending 
New England and the extensive Eastern 
seaboard. 

But no enemy can get far as long as the 
United States holds that strong outpost, 
with its air force sweeping the sky and 
ships of the Atlantic Fleet patrolling the 
water. 

Could an attack come from the south- 
east, by way of Florida? Such an attack, 
it is pointed out, would first have to get 
past the string of forts being built in the 
Atlantic and the Caribbean from Bermuda 
to Trinidad. 

Even if the Atlantic Coast were secure, 
what about an attack from the northwest, 
by way of Alaska? This would have to 
overcome the new bases being developed 
there by the United States Government. 
Even if Alaska were overrun, say the ex- 
perts, the enemy still would be a long way 
from the main part of the United States. 

Then what about an invasion of Califor- 
nia? The experts declare that, to land 
troops or planes in California, an enemy 
would first have to get past the outpost of 
Hawaii in the Pacific—one of the most 
strongly fortified bases in the world. From 
California, the enemy would find it diffi- 
cult to get east of the Rocky Mountains. 

This leaves only a possible attack from 
Mexico. An enemy approaching from 
South America, it is pointed out, could 
come only by air or water, and would have 
to reckon with the defenses of the Panama 
Canal on the way. Furthermore, the ter- 
rain of Mexico is very rough and would 
present great difficulties to an invading 
force. 

Military men do not rule out the possi- 
bility of direct invasion from the Atlantic 
or the Pacific. But most of the leaders of 
the Government, from the Pfesident down, 
expect trouble of another sort if Hitler 
conquers England. They look for Hitler 
to wage economic warfare on the United 
States, through pressure on South America. 
Eventually, they fear, this would be fol- 
lowed by military attack. 

Reason for South America’s importance 
in the present world lineup is that the 
South American countries are dependent 
on Europe for their markets and Europe 
is dependent on South America for sup- 
plies of raw materials. South America also 
sells raw materials to Japan. 


Trade Handicaps Facing U. S. 
During the last prewar year, Europe 
bought approximately $1,000,000,000 of 
raw materials from Latin-American coun- 
tries. These included petroleum, coffee, 
meats, copper, tin, wool, cotton, wheat, 
corn and hides. It happens that all of these 
commodities, except coffee and tin, are 
produced in surplus quantities also in the 
United States. Therefore, South America 
cannot look to the United States for its 
main outlet. The United States ordinarily 
takes only 20 per cent of South America’s 
products, while countries that will be Axis- 
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controlled if Germany wins the war or- 
dinarily take 80 per cent. 

Here is what President Roosevelt and 
his advisers in the Government fear would 
happen if the Axis powers won the war: 
Germany and Japan would try to trade 
with Latin-American countries on their 
own terms. They would seek to influence 
business firms and governments of these 
countries and, to get their way, would use 
the threat of turning elsewhere to supply 
their needs. Thus they would play one 
business firm against another and one 
country against another. Deals offered by 
the Axis would look very attractive at 
first, but might prove costly in the end. 

The United States, in attempting to 
counter the Axis influence, would try to 
set up some kind of unified marketing ar- 
rangement for the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. That in essence was the 
plan proposed at the Havana conference 
last summer. But Germany might say to 
the South American countries: “Unless 
you trade with us on our terms, we will 
develop the resources of Africa and stop 
buying from you altogether. Then what 
will you do?” Such a threat, Government 
officials in this country believe, would 
frighten the South American countries in- 
to going along with Germany rather than 
the United States. 


Defending Monroe Doctrine 

Where necessary, the Axis powers might 
foment revolutions and set up puppet gov- 
ernments to do their will. It is believed that 
action of this kind would not be difficult, 
with the help of Nazi agents and saboteurs 
and the large German, Italian and Japa- 
nese population groups in Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Peru and other countries. Military 
forces might then be sent to “maintain 
order.” 

Any such overturn at once would con- 
front the United States with the question 
of fulfilling its pledges to the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. If the Monroe Doctrine 
were to be defended, ships, planes, marines 
and possibly units of the Army would 
have to be sent to throw out the Axis 
forces. 

Meanwhile the United States itself 
might be compelled to give up its Euro- 
pean markets for farm and other products, 
if it were unwilling to submit to Nazi 
dictation. It also would have to help figure 
out what to do about Canada’s huge sur- 
plus of wheat. Economic adjustments far 
more drastic than anything done under the 
New Deal so far might have to be made, 
officials believe. 

The President and his advisers envision 
the United States driven back on itself by 
both economic and military pressure if the 
Axis powers win. They wonder how long 
this country could or would hold out, thus 
isolated and encircled. As long as Britain 
is unconquered and the British fleet is in- 
tact, such questions are hypothetical. But 
if Britain falls, the President believes, these 
questions suddenly will become very real. 
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HOW 
MUCH 


trade-in allowance 
will you get on 
your car? 





That depends on its condition— 
which in turn depends on you! 


Experts in the automotive field, men 
who design, build, and sell cars, 
agree on this advice: You can help 
give your car an extra year of youth- 
ful performance if you give it the 
right service. And when you give it 
the right service, you’ll find trade-in 
prices much better. 


Now the right service means care- 
ful attention to the everyday details 
of your car, plus the consistent pur- 
chase of reliable petroleum products. 


Drive in today. Come in often. 
You'll find that our stations are a 
good place to stop on the highway 
and the right place to go in your 
neighborhood to help give your car 
that extra year of youth. 





A challenge to fleet owners! Let us handle 
your lubrication for any given period. You 
check the results. If we don’t deliver bet- 
ter service at lower operating costs, we'll 
bow out. Remember, only Cities Service 
can offer such exclusive features as the 
Power Prover, which helps keep motors 
operating at peak efficiency, and the Sealed 
Lubrication Ride Improver, which assures 
clean grease. See what 
these services mean to you. 
Thousands of fleet owners, 
who have accepted this 
challenge in the past are 
still our customers today. 


144000 


A 
CITIES SERVICE 
DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE 
(SERVICE 11 owe middle name) 




















What's Your 
‘Truck Doing 


A—Started late from garage. 

B—Nothing to do till 9:00. 

C—At work making deliveries. 

D—Stop of 70 minutes. Why? 
ur 


E—Lunch “hour”. | 
F—At work making deliveries. 
G—Stop of 1 hour.Why? 
H—Reports at 6:30. Overtime. 


tle Device Tells 


EE THAT CHART! Those wide 

heavy marks show just when 

our motor truck was working, 
and how long. § In between are 
blank spaces that show idle time. 
The result is a complete record, in 
fact a picture of just what your 
truck did for the past 24 hours. 


Save $500 per truck per year 
Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 
costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That’s 
why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoid- 
able idle time easily costs you $500 
per year. It’s a big loss. That’s 
why over 70,000 trucks are already 
Servis Recorder equipped. 


These delays STARE out at you 


When you can actually see these de- 
lays, you can stop 





THE them-—easily. How? 
SeaviS = ivsa fascinating 
story, but too long 

RECORDER to tell here. The 


coupon brings it. 
Act today; that’s 
none too soon! 
THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for it 
\ TODAY! 































I —Truck used at night. Why? 


ood 





THE SERVICE RECORDER CO., 
1375 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send us, without obligation “10 Ways 
of Getting More Work out of Motor Trucks.” 
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Making a Defense Labor Policy: 
Influence of the Army and Navy 


No clear pattern of labor policy for the 
defense emergency has yet emerged in 
Washington, but it is now apparent that 
officials of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments will not willingly accept the task of 
enforcing the National Labor Relations 
Act nor will they stand by without protest 
when defense work is held up by labor 
disputes. 

High officials of both War and Navy 
Departments have given to Congress clear 
indication of their attitude. 

The War Department’s spokesman was 
Assistant Secretary of War Patterson. To 
the House Military Affairs Committee, he 
outlined the Army’s position concerning 
labor policies of manufacturers accepting 
defense orders. Here, in summary, is the 
purchasing policy as it concerns labor re- 
lations: 

(1) The contract clause demanding 
compliance with the statement of labor 


policy issued by the Defense Commission 
last September is regarded by the War 
Department as the most reasonable one of 
the type that could be used. 

(2) This compliance clause is inserted 
now only in orders on which invitations 
to bid are issued publicly, and not in ne- 
gotiated or cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

(3) Even should a manufacturer who 
has accepted a contract containing the 
labor policy compliance clause be held 
subsequently to have operated in violation 
of the Labor Act, the War Department 
does not expect to hold up delivery of de- 
fense equipment on this account. Mr. Pat- 
terson said: “We would take deliveries of 
the equipment and the question about 
noncompliance with the labor policy would 
have to be threshed out in some other 
manner.” 

Noteworthy last week was the award of 
a new War Department order to the Ford 





INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


CARPENTERS: 
Southern Mfg. Co., Gadsden, Ala. (300) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Automatic Winding Corp., Newark, 
N. J. (500) 
METAL TRADES: 
A. & J. Stove Co., Gadsden, Ala. (100) 
Am. Car & Foundry Co., Buffalo, (1,400) 
OPERATING ENGINEERS: 
Colorado Big age 5) Tunnel Proj- 
ect, Denver, Colo. (100) 
PAINTERS: 
Interstate Metal Prod. Co., Chicago 
Porters: 
Scammell China Co., Trenton, N. J. 
(500) 


Street Evectric Ramway EMPLOoyEs: 
Honolulu Rapid Transit Co., Honolu- 
lu, T.H. (350) 

SHOE WoRKERS: 

Int’l Shoe Co., Hannibal, Mo. (200) 

TEAMSTERS: 

Coal & Lumber Dealers, Mason City, 
Ia. (50) 

Poult 4 a ed Operators, 
New York, N. Y. (450) 

Truckers, Dayton, O. (1,500) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Ventura spenty patting Houses, Ox- 
nard, Calif. (1,300) 

Queen City Furn.Co.,Gadsden, Ala. (50) 
St. Jos.Lead Co.,Gouverneur,N. Y.(185) 
Stay-New Filter Co., Rochester, (55) 





Work Stoppages 


Thirty strikes were reported in Washington during the first week of February, 
16 involving AFL unions, 13 involving CIO unions. The average CIO strike in- 
volved approximately 1,000 employes, while the averagg AFL strike involved ap- 
proximately 440. The list of strikes follows, the number in parentheses indicating 
the approximate number of employes involved in each dispute. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Flex-O-Tube Co., Detroit, Mich. (150) 
Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (600) 
ELEcTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J. (1,400) 
Gass WoRKERS: 
—- Quarry Tile Co., East Sparta, O. 


Retail. EMPLOYES: 
Whelan om Co., (52 stores), New 
York, N. Y. (800) 

RUBBER WORKERS: 
La Crosse Rubber Mills, La Crosse, 
Wis. (1,000) 

SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Alabama Drydocks & Shipbuilding 
Co., Mobile, Ala. (3,400) 

STEEL WORKERS: 
y -,aaaaae Steel Co., Kokomo, Ind. 


Mountain State Steel Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. (200) 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. (1,600) 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridge- 
ville, Pa. (1,100) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 
American Sugar Refinery, Baltimore, 
Md. (800) 
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Motor Company, for $312,600 worth of 
additional midget cars. It followed by less 
than a week the loss of an order by the 
Ford Company because it refused to ac- 
cept a contract containing the labor com- 
pliance clause. 

The Navy’s attitude was indicated by 
Secretary Knox, who gave the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee a list of 127 
strikes that affected defense orders in 
1940 and 1941, of which 27 were said to 
be still going on last week. 

Whether the attitude of War and Navy 
Department officials is controlling in the 
matter of defense labor policy remains in 
doubt, however. Sidney Hillman, Associ- 
ate Director General of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, was quick to take 
exception to the Navy’s compilation of 
defense strikes. The former CIO vice 
president publicly expressed his satisfac- 
tion with labor relations in defense indus- 
tries, and pointed out that the Navy’s 
list contains, in at least one instance, a 
strike threat that never materialized, while 
in others it includes three-hour or four- 
hour “flare-ups.” 

Both Mr. Hillman and Mr. Patterson 
are contending that no new legislation is 
yet necessary to deal with strikes. 





Reorganization of NLRB 

Partial reorganization of the National 
Labor Relations Board, long advocated by 
its supporters as well as its critics, now 
has been accomplished, and with favorable 
comment even from some CIO officials 
who were among the supporters of former 
Chairman J. Warren Madden. Mr. Mad- 
den had blocked the changes which the 
Board now has made. 

The most important change for em- 
ployers and unions involved in Board cases 
is the disbanding of the old Review Sec- 
tion, an office of attorneys who were en- 
trusted with preparing and writing Board 
decisions, making only oral reports to the 
Board. 

Under the new procedure, the decision 
of the trial examiner who hears the cases 
as a judge will be final unless the Board 
upholds exceptions filed by employer or 
union. The duty of review attorneys will 
be to check exceptions to the intermediate 
reports. 

New emphasis is being placed also on 
the Board’s regional offices, which, when 
funds permit increasing the number and 
caliber of staff members, will be given 
greater authority than they ever have 
possessed. 

The old procedure of filtering all Board 
work through the Secretary’s office has 
been discontinued. The Board now assumes 
direct responsibility for its regional offices, 
and the Secretary’s office has been reduced 
in importance. The former Board Secre- 
tary, Nathan Witt, subject of many at- 
tacks in the past, is now established in a 
private law practice with two former law 
partners of Lee Pressman, general counsel 


of the CIO. 
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ANOTHER SALE.. Perhaps! 


There goes your merchandise. There goes the result of your sales- 
men’s spadework and of your credit manager’s faith. There goes 
your working capital. For 30, 60 or 90 days, there will be nothing 
to show for it all but some intangible figures on a ledger page. 


What is the actual value of your receivables? Which accounts will 
be paid? How many will default, and for how much? Nobody knows! 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


protects your receivables at a reasonable cost. Your capital is safe. 
Your profits are assured when you ship. 


Our new booklet “Business Stability and Profits” fully explains the 
function of credit insurance in terms of your own business. It con- 
tains pertinent information about the credit risk problem and its 
relationship to profitable selling. 
Address Dept.S for your copy. 













AMERILAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


of New YORK 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
4d. F. McFadden, President 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 














SEC studying plan 
of competitive bids 
as antimonopoly move 


When a corporation wants money to re- 
tire debt or expand operations, the usual 
practice is to call in an investment banker, 
make known its needs, and dicker for a 
price and interest rate on stocks or bonds. 
The banker, in turn, organizes a syndicate 
that underwrites the corporation’s securi- 
ties and then offers them to the public 
through associated dealers. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is contemplating a change in this prac- 


The tinance Week 


Title Reg. U.S. 


OPEN MARKET FOR UTILITY ISSUES? 


tice so far as public utility securities are 
concerned. SEC staff members have rec- 
ommended that future public utility hold- 
ing company financing be made through a 
system of competitive bidding. Instead of 
consulting privately with investment 
houses, holding companies and their sub- 
sidiaries would be required to call for 
sealed bids on the proposed issue if more 
than $1,000,000 is to be raised, and to 
award the underwriting job to the banker, 
or banking group, making the best offer. 

This recommendation finds its roots in 
a hearing on utility financing conducted 
by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, wherein TNEC members were 











New Issue 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Columbus 


Dated February 6, 1941 








This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities, 
The offer is made only by means of the Offering Ci 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
Refunding and Improvement Mortgage Bonds 


$24,800,000 Bonds, Series G-1 to G-25, inclusive 


Dated February 1, 1941. Series G-1 to G-10, inclusive, due $1,880,000 each 
February 1 from 1942 to 1951, inclusive; Series G-11 to G-84, inclusive, due 
$785,000 each February 1 from 1952 to 1965, inclusive; and $710,000 
Series G-25, due February 1, 1966. Series G-1 to G-25 are herein- 
after collectively called the Series G Bonds or the Bonds 
of which 
$6,490,000 Series G-1 to G-10 Bonds have been offered by the Company te bank 
$7,310,000 Series G-1 to G-10 have been offered to Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated; and 
$11,000,000 Series G-11 to G-25 are publicly offered. 


Series G-11 to G-25 Bonds mature and bear interest, respectively, as follows: 


1958 2.00% 1955 @80% 1958 250% 1961 265% 1964 2.80% 
1958 #.10% 1956 2.40% 1959 2.55% 1968 2.70% 1965 2.85% 
1954 220% 1957 245% 1960 960% 19683 2.75% 1966 2.90% 


Interest on Series G Bonds payable February 1 and August 1 in New York City 


The issue and sale of the Series G Bonds are subject to authorization by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


PRICE 
All Maturities of Series G-11 to G-25 Bonds 100% and accrued interest. 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may 
legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incor porated 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


Incor porated 
MELLON matate mom! CORPORATION BLYTH & CO.,Inc. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
ittsburgh 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. HAYDEN, MILLER AND COMPANY W. E. HUTTON & CO. 
Cleveland 
SCOTT & STRINGFELLOW DREXEL & CO. HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
Richmon Philadelphia (Incor porated) Chicago 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. ALEX. BROWN & SONS J.J. B. HILLIARD & SON 
Chicago Baltimore Louisville 


BANCOHIO SECURITIES COMPANY MERRILL, TURBEN & CO. MASON-HAGAN, Inc. 


ircular. 





UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


leveland Richmond 
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informed that the bulk of such financing 
is concentrated in the hands of a small 
group of New York investment banking 
houses. The purpose behind the proposal 
is to break this supposed banker control 
of utility financing. 

The suggestion has aroused a storm of. 
protest in investment banking circles and 
among most utilities. These protests were 
uttered vigorously at SEC hearings on the 
proposal. Emmett F. Connely, president 
of the Investment Bankers Association, 
told the SEC that the present emergency 
was no time to perform a major operation 
on the country’s system of private financing. 

Other protestants denied there was a 
“banking monopoly” in the financing busi- 
ness, and claimed that monopolistic con- 
ditions would be promoted rather than 
curtailed through competitive bidding, be- 
cause scarcely more than half a dozen 
firms would be able to participate. Com- 
plaint was made that the proposed rule 
threatened to disrupt the investment 
banking business, and that investors would 
have to pay higher prices for their securi- 
ties, since competing bidders would tend 
to send prices up. Small dealers expressed 
fear that competitive bidding would all 
but squeeze them out of business, since 
their operations now depend largely upon 
receiving a proportion of the issue to 
which syndicate members subscribe. This 
relationship might be destroyed by com- 
petitive bidding, they complained. 

Indications that complaints of small 
dealers had scored on Commission mem- 
bers were seen as hearings progressed. 
Questions from Commissioners suggested 
that the SEC is considering an amendment 
to the proposed rule, requiring bidders to 
guarantee that part of the issue would be 
distributed through other dealers. 

Chief source of the opposition was re- 
vealed, however, when spokesmen for com- 
mercial bankers urged that long-term bank 
loans be excluded from all competitive 
bidding requirements. E. L. Love, vice 
president of Chase National Bank, speak- 
ing for this group, said that “every bank 
loan is a special tailor-made job to fit a 
special problem.” Investment bankers take 
a similar view, and assert that their rela- 
tions with issuers of securities are in the 
same professional category. 

As hearings drew to a close, the out- 
look for the proposed rule was uncertain. 
SEC Chairman Jerome Frank announced 
at the outset that the Commission had 
reached no conclusions as to the merits of 
the staff’s report. Most observers feel if the 
rule is adopted, it will be greatly modified. 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
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All signs point to continued high business activity. But optimism over the 
business outlook still is absent in business circles. The reason? Fear that 
defense prosperity is false prosperity; uncertainty over war and U. S. rela- 
tions to war. Certainty of higher tax bills, of growing power of labor in both 
business and Government. 

To taxes are attributed the failure of security prices to follow production 
trends. Du Pont annual report shows a tax bill of $56,700,000, of which 50,200,- 
000 was paid to Federal Government. The 1939 federal levy on du Pont earnings 
was only $16,000,000. This is an example of industry's tax problem in general. 


Many annual reports--especially outside defense industries--show sales up, net 
profits down. 














Growing power of labor is another business concern. How will labor use it? 
Supreme Court decision in Anheuser-Busch case leaves employers helpless before 
unions engaging in jurisdictional disputes. More important than the case itself 
is the trend. Decision reveals that business has lost the Supreme Court as a 
friendly protector. Wage-Hour Law decision strengthens this belief, makes more 
definite Congress's power to regulate not only goods moving in interstate com- 
merce, but goods produced for shipment across State lines. 





On the brighter side are step-ups in the outflow of Government cash for de- 
fense--$723,000,000 in defense contract awards in January. Defense program 
promises to assure maximum capacity in heavy industries for two years or longer. 

Increased defense effort also is bringing near-boom conditions in housing. 
FHA mortgages selected for appraisal in January reached $86,000,000, compared 
with $71,000,000 a year ago. December awards for public housing reached $70,000,- 
000, highest monthly figure ever achieved. And housing needs continue to climb. 

Defense contracts in January showed a shift inland. Leading States were 
Indiana, Michigan, Colorado and Alabama. Defense business is beginning to 
Spread around, means improved outlook along a broader front for houses, retail 
trade, consumer goods (automobiles, radios, etc.), as dollars are paid for wages 
and raw materials. 

Clouding this picture is the prospect of rationing through priorities. 
Shortages are threatening in steel, aluminum, copper and brass, despite expan- 
sion programs in all critical fields of supply. Outlook is that Government soon 
may act to curtail private inventory buying, ahead of need, in critical items. 

















New defense purchasing program, under Office of Production Management, prom- 
ises to regularize Government buying by: (1) co-ordinating procurement plans of 
Army and Navy; (2) planning for future as well as current needs; (3) directing 
one agency, Army or Navy, to place contracts for both, and (4) reviewing speci- 
fications of Army and Navy to bring them into conformity with commercial stand- 
ards for such items as shoes, textiles and lumber. 

Purpose of over-all buying program is twofold, to speed deliveries and to 
prevent sudden bottlenecks in existing supplies. Price controls also should be 








(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


easier to apply if defense buying is more evenly and more carefully planned. 


Foreign trade report of Commerce Department for 1940 shows U. S. exports up 
almost a billion dollars over 1939. Total was $4,000,000,000, best record in a 
decade. Imports, totaling $2,625,000,000, were highest since 1937. 

But report shows a lopsided foreign trade picture, tilted entirely by war. 
United Kingdom took 64 per cent of exports, compared with 40 per cent before 
the war. Sales to Latin America were above prewar levels at $727,000,000, but 
showed a drop from final months of 1939. 

Outlook for Latin-American trade is darkened by fact that war in Europe has 
upset economies in all countries below the Rio Grande. Dollar purchasing power 
is diminishing rapidly. Trade prospects appear to depend upon U. S. dollar sup- 
port through loans, investment, heavier buying. 

War is governing factor in continued trade with England. If England stands, 
purchases here will climb. If she falls, trade goes with her. 














Lend-Lease Bill, plus domestic defense spending, plus bill raising debt 
limit to $65,000,000,000, raises "bogey of inflation" again. However, neither 
business nor Government financial experts are greatly alarmed. 

Nevertheless, in some quarters an end is seen to the 10-year period of easy 
money conditions. Reasons: Lend-Lease Bill may bring more loans to Britain, less 
gold to U. S., thereby retarding tendency to increase bank reserves. fTreas- 
ury's plans to tap individual savings instead of bank credit for defense borrow- 
ing will have similar effect. Also, removal of tax exemption on Treasury issues 
will remove incentive to keep interest rates low. With no tax-exempts, Treas- 
ury can pay higher rates, get money back through higher taxes. Thus, some finan- 
cial circles see ahead a period of gradually rising interest rates. 








Securities and Exchange Commission dropped more bombshells into financial 
picture, with hearings on competitive bidding for future utility issues; on Stock 
Exchange's multiple trading rule; on a new policy on refunding of utility bonds. 

In deciding the El Paso Electric case, SEC announced that henceforth, in 
judging refunding plans, it will consider requiring more equity financing and 
fewer bonds. Purpose of proposal is to reduce capital charges of utilities. 

But investment circles are wondering whether Administration will take parallel 
action in making common utility stocks more attractive to investors. 

SEC is contesting New York Stock Exchange's rule that “big board" members 
cannot act on competing exchanges through the country to make markets in stocks 
listed on the New York Exchange. Purpose behind rule is obvious. The "big board" 
wants to preserve its diminishing business. But complaints are loud from other 
exchanges, which are claiming that rule will bar trading in their cities in New 
York listed stocks. Rule also runs counter to SEC objective to spread security 
business more evenly through the country. 














Fact that heavy industries now are operating near capacity promises to af- 
fect future Federal Reserve Board indexes of industrial activity. FRB index is 
adjusted to seasonal activity, which normally should increase in the months ahead. 
But industries like steel, automobiles, building cannot very well operate at a 
higher rate. Therefore, FRB indexes may indicate a less than "normal" rise. 


New offerings of corporate securities totaled $276,000,000 in January, 50 
per cent below December, but almost double those of January, 1939. Commercial 
bank loans also are higher, indicating again that defense program is beginning 
to take hold and spread out. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


_ Neos - Limes 
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CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, the expenses incurred 
in managing and administering your per- 
sonal securities. Such activity, the Su- 
preme Court holds, is not a business with- 
in the meaning of the law, and, therefore, 
expenses are not deductible as “business 
expenses.” 

* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, the loss you suffered when 
your second mortgage became worthless 
after a foreclosure action under the first 
mortgage. The loss is limited, however, by 
the capital loss provisions of revenue acts, 
a federal circuit court of appeals ‘holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT contest the validity of 
the Wage-Hour Law on constitutional 
grounds. The Supreme Court holds that 
the law is constitutional and that it does 
not provide for an unconstitutional dele- 
gation of power to the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion of the Labor Department. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid a suit in a State 
court for penalties under the Wage-Hour 
Law if less than $3,000 is asked. A federal 
district court holds that State courts have 
jurisdiction to try suits under this federal 
law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT take the $2,000 exemp- 
tion allowed as the head of a family, if 
you and your wife live apart in separate 
establishments. However, the exemption 
is allowed if either you or your wife must 
be occasionally or temporarily absent on 
business or visits. 

* & # 

YOU CAN deduct, under income tax 

laws, the amounts you paid in customs 


duties on articles imported for your own 
use, 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct from your gross in- 
come the interest you pay on your debts, 
such as notes, mortgages, or installment 
purchases. 


* * + 


YOU CANNOT conclusively determine 
whether the tips your employes receive 
are wages or not, under the Wage-Hour 
Law. A federal court in Missouri holds 
that tips are wages, while a federal court 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











in Texas has held they are not. The issue 
may have to be decided by a higher court. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, the taxes you paid 
during the year for special improvements, 
such as streets, sidewalks, drainage or 
sewers. The Internal Revenue Bureau 


holds that these taxes are, in effect, pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, since 
they increase the value of property. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, the amount of federal 
gasoline taxes you paid in buying gaso- 
line. State gasoline taxes are deductible, 
however, if the tax is levied on you as con- 
sumer, and not on the dealer, who merely 
shifts the burden to you. 


* © * 


YOU CANNOT escape regulations of 
the Wage-Hour Law because you are 
working under a contract with the Federal 
Government. A_ federal district court 
holds that employes of a mail contractor 
are subject to the law, that they are not 
Government workers simply because their 
employer operates under a Government 
contract. 
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HOW CID OUR 
LANGUAGE 
ORIGINATE ? 





comes from a mischievous Greek god 


N Greek mythology there was no greater trouble- 

maker among the deities than Pan. His abrupt 
appearance among the timid wood nymphs inspired 
the greatest fright. He was regarded also as inspir- 
ing human beings with groundless terror. So the 
Greeks imagined that sudden, contagious fear which 
seemed to have no sufficient cause must have been 
inspired by Pan, and to denote this fear they created 
from the name of this dreaded god the word pani- 
kon. English has taken it over as panic, and we 
apply the word to any mob fear arising from real 
or imagined causes. 

This is one of the thousands of interesting word 
origins given in the unabridged Merriam-Webster, 
WEBSTER’s New INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. This great reference book provides 
a wealth of general information. It contains 600,- 
000 entries—122,000 more entries than any other 
dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated; 3,350 pages. 
WARNING: The only genuine Webster is the 
MERRIAM-Webster. Look for the Merriam-Webster 
name and circular trade-mark on the cover. Ask 
your bookdealer to show it to you. Write for free 
illustrated booklet of interesting word origins to 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 637 Federal 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Copyright, 1941, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


the Genuine Webster 


WEBSTER’S 
NeW INTERNATIONAL 






DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the address at which 
copies are now being received and the new 
address at which you wish to receive copies. 
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Common DIvIDEND 
No. 124 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 3, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1941. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 

E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 

———————— 
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——eople of the Week 


The Defense Priorities Board: 


Mr. Stettinius and 


The word “priorities” is on thousands of 
lips in Washington these days. As the na- 
tional defense program rapidly slips from 
the blueprint to the production stage, the 
complex question of what orders are to 
take precedence over others comes more 
and more to the fore. 

The one man who has the final decision 
on priorities is the 40-year-old “crown 
prince” of steel, Defense Commissioner 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., director of the 
Division of Priorities, one of the three 
sections of the new Office of Production 
Management. 


Copyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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His Aides 


So far, Mr. Stettinius and his staff have 
moved cautiously, merely setting up ad- 
ministrative mechanisms for future action. 
The formation of executive and advisory 
committees in such specific fields as iron 
and steel, aluminum and magnesium, 
chemicals, and machine tools, Director 
Stettinius points out, “does not necessari- 
ly mean that formal priorities will be es- 
tablished immediately on the products in- 
volved.” On the contrary, the policy of 
the Priorities Division now is to meet 
problems in advance, before they become 
acute, in order to postpone or even avoid 
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rigid clamping down through strict priori- 
ties. 

When the time for action does come— 
and nobody in official circles doubts that it 
will come in the near future—when such 
steps as industrial rationing, for example, 
become necessary, it will be businessmen 
within the Government who will give the 
orders, in consultation with businessmen 
outside the Government. Mr. Stettinius, 
himself the former chairman of the board 
of United States Steel, has under him 
scores of nationally known industrial fig- 
ures. 

In the present organization of the OPM’s 
Division of Priorities, Mr. Stettinius has 
two assistant directors, James F. Towers 
and Blackwell Smith. Mr. Towers, who 
has charge of operations, the actual run- 
ning of priorities machinery, has specialized 
in production and management problems 
throughout his business career. A graduate 
of Georgia Institu'> of Technology, he is 
executive vice president of Ford, Bacon 
and Davis, Inc., a New York engineering 
frm. Mr. Smith, who will direct the di- 
vision’s broad policy, is a New York lawyer 
who has had much previous governmental 
experience, including service under the 
NRA and in the Industrial Materials Di- 
vision of the Defense Commission. 

In addition to these, A. C. C. Hill, Jr., 
is carrying on liaison work as deputy di- 
rector; and W. S. A. Pott, president of 
Elmira College, New York, as secretary 
of the division, acts as a co-ordinator, a 
priorities clearing house. 

Mr. Stettinius also has several consult- 
ants on his staff. Charles E. Adams, on 
leave from his position as president of the 
Air Reduction Corporation, is senior con- 
sultant, with most of his effort directed 
toward obtaining personnel for the sub- 
committees. Isador Lubin, J. E. Hamm 
and B. W. Lewis serve as advisers on labor, 
prices and consumer needs, respectively. 


Five Administrative Sections 

The main body of the division, however, 
consists of five administrative sections 
dealing with minerals and metals, commer- 
cial aircraft, chemicals, tools and equip- 
ment, and general products. With the ex- 
ception of the last, each group has one 
or more advisory committees from the re- 
spective industries. 

Ernest M. Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College and former assistant to Sec- 
retary of War Baker, heads the minerals 
and metals section. Arthur D. Whiteside, 
on leave from his position as president of 
Dun and Bradstreet, is chief executive of 
the commercial aircraft group. The offi- 
cial responsible for chemical priorities is 
Harrison E. Howe, editor for the past 20 
years of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry. Dexter S. Kimball, retired dean of 
engineering at Cornell University, heads 
the tools and equipment division. And 
William E. Wickenden, president of the 
Case School of Applied Science, is in charge 
of the general products section. 
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Unlike reper niee— in cracker that became America’s 
favorite almost overnight — didn't “just grow”! It was the 
result of months of the most precise experimenta..on in the 
National Biscuit Company laboratory GY) Hundreds of 
formulae were_tested before its deliciously tempting nut- 
like flavor G s) was evolved. Its lasting crispness is the 
result of a special baking process that seals in freshness. 
Gdywin such knowledge and ability behind its develop- 
ment, it is small wonder that Ritz was so readily accepted 


—and takes an honored place among the famous products 


identified by the Nabisco red seal. 


BAKED BY “NABISCO” + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


BAKERS OF PREMIUM CRACKERS, UNEEDA BISCUIT, NATIONAL BISCUIT SHREDDED WHEAT, 
NBC GRAHAM CRACKERS AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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Story of a Meal 










By the Man Who Didn’‘t Stay for Dinner 


Any similarity of names with those of actual persons is an 
unavoidable coincidence. Not only are all the characters 
fictitious, but they were not even at this imaginary dinner, 
which was not paid for out of public funds. 


Wrecks JuGweELL (the host) :—Have some molasses on your 
bread, Senator. 

Senator Grass (a guest):—Man, how can ah have some 
mo’ ‘lasses when ah ain’t had none yet? 

Senator Cycier (a guest):—I trust, Wrecks, that this 
molasses is made from 100 per cent American sugar beets, and 
none of this foreign stuff from Cuba or Hawaii? 

Secretary Ircues (a would-be ancestor) :—Hawaii going to 
get anywhere at this rate? Nobody is going to be able to reveal 

what was talked about at 





THIS IS A this secret meeting if we 

Zz 9) SECRET $0 = don’t get down to business. 
7 BE SURE To = : 

(a? “e QUOTE JUGWELL:—Speaking of 









ME war 
RIGHT Cycier:—I’m against it. 
Anybody that starts a war 
ought to be shot. I stand 
for peace and prosperity, a 
fair deal for labor and for business, the secret ballot, freedom of 
speech and unlimited leave to extend my remarks in the Record. 

JUGWELL:—Speaking of war, do you think the U. S. can 
remain neutral, and if so, why, and how much? Or don’t you? 

Ircues:—Neutral, for gosh sakes! I never was neutral in 
my life. I even fight myself. 

JuGWwELL:—As I was saying, off the record— 

Cycier:—The trouble with these “off the record” confer- 
ences is that nobody is quoted accurately, afterward. Now, 
I am in favor of— 

JuGwett:—Yes, you told us what you stand for. Peace 
and pros— 

Cycier:—That’s right, and also for recording devices at all 
private dinners where confidences are exchanged under pledge 
of secrecy. 

Grass:—Ah move we amend the Lend-Lease Bill to include 
the Senator’s suggestion. 

JuGWELL:—That’s swell, but won’t somebody object that it 
looks too much like domination? I think that is inevitable. 

Cycier:—You think some domination is inevitable? 

JuGWELL:—No, I think that it is inevitable that— 

Grass:—What do you mean, inevitable? 

JuGWwELL:—Well, inevitable means not evitable, I guess. 

Cycier:—Do you mean to tell me that “in” means “not”? 
It doesn’t make sense. When you say Roosevelt is in for a 
third term, you don’t mean that he is NOT for a third term. 
You’re wrong, Wrecks. Let’s analyze the word. “In” means 

n,” of course. And “evitable,” well, I judge that comes from 
the same root as “evil,” like the “evil eye” or “evil old man.” 
So we have “in” meaning “in” and “evi” meaning “evil” and 
then there is “table” which comes from—where does “table” 
come from? 
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Grass:—This table looks like it come out’n Grand Rapids. 

JuGWELL:—It came with the apartment. But the word 
“table” is from the Sanskrit, meaning a raised platform, such as 
the 1932 Democratic Platform. 

Cycier: But that one was razed, not raised. Well, from my 
analysis I should say that “inevitable” means “in evil table,” 
the connotation being that the food isn’t so good. 

JuGwELL:—What do you mean, the food isn’t so good? 
That’s a nice way for a guest to talk! 

Cycier:—Listen, listen! Your food is swell, especially the 
bicarbonate of soda. I’m trying to say that domination by 
brains in this world is inevitable. Have some molasses. Anyhow, 
now we got the foreign situation settled, what else can we talk 
about for others to talk about later on? Anybody got any dirt 
on the Chief Justice, or George Washington? 

Grass:—This is the tamest private dinner party ah was ever 
at. Why don’t you-all say something like Dr. Wirt did about 
F.D.R. being the Kerensky 
of this revolution? What 
good are confidences if they 
don’t look bad in the gos- 
sip columns? 

JuGWELL:—That’s the 
trouble with _ politicians. 
They won’t say anything 
worth listening to unless 
they have an audience. Next time I will have a microphone at 
each plate instead of finger bowls. 

Cycier:—And you ought to have a guy hiding in the cham- 
pagne bucket with a candid camera, because when we deny 
having been at this dinner it would be more sporting to have 
pictures of everybody here. 

Grass:—That’s another thing about you Yankees. In the 
War Between the States all the photographs that fellow Brady 
took were of the Union Army. We had to wait till Gone With 
the Wind got into the movies before our side got any publicity. 

JuGweLL:—Okay, I'll see that a law is written to have 
microphones and photographers at all private dinners. 

Cycier:—Would that include the Jackson Day dinner? I 
ask leave to submit an amendment entitled an act to amend 
an act entitled an act to place recording devices under all dinner 
plates, to the effect that, “notwithstanding the provisions of 
the resolution,” nothing herein shall be construed to apply to 
dinners costing $10 to $500 a plate. 

JuGWELL:—O.K. These plates came from the dime store. 

Cyciter:—Well, if that’s understood I think I'll go home. 
Everything we say here will be used against us some day. 

Let’s agree that we never 
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(4) yw said it. The diplomats al- 

Wey a Os ways make secret treaties 
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hal > Jucwett:—As a host, I 
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poe i naturally can not recall or 
l] relate anything that was 
ra said at my dinner table. 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Preserving Democracy 


Sir:—Re the pending Lend-Lease Bill 
now creating so much heat: It appears 
to me that, if the emergency seems great 
enough to warrant an unneutral move by 
this nation in behalf of Great Britain, 
there is a way of doing it without “dis- 
figuring our democracy.” 

It must be possible to give outright bil- 
lions of dollars in war equipment, food, 
clothing, and mechanical services with- 
out handing our entire democratic form 
of government and our individual liberties 
over to one lone man. Here’s to President 
Roosevelt, but keep him President. 
Minneapolis, Minn.  Virem H. Cracun 


. * * 


Threat of Japan 

Sir:—The British Empire contains 
about one-fourth of all the land in the 
world. The British Empire contains about 
one-fourth of all the population of the 
world. Of all countries no other is so 
dependent on manufacturing as Britain. 
This in turn means dependence on trade. 

Because of Britain’s dependence on sea- 
borne trade, she must guard the chief sea 
routes of the world. To do this, she must 
maintain the greatest navy in the world. 
Britain alone cannot do this; the question 
then is, where will Britain get the ships 
to maintain control of the sea? She is 
counting on the U.S. Navy. 

We must not send our ships to fight in 
European waters and leave our shores 
unguarded against Japan’s threatening 
arms. To do this is suicide for the U.S. 
It is reasonable to believe, since Japan is 
a member of the Axis, that she could be 
encouraged to use her navy in the Pacific 
if we use ours in the Atlantic. 


Woodman, Ky. Cari Justice 


* * ~ 


Controlling Labor 

Sir:—Inasmuch as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has had marked 
success in regulating the New York Stock 
Exchange and Wall Street in general by 
protecting the investing public from ill- 
advised stock and bond issues, why 
couldn’t a similar agency be established 
which would protect the general public 
from exploitation by organized labor? 

A case in point is the Hodcarriers 
Union, for years dormant, suddenly be- 
coming active under the Government’s de- 
fense program, compelling common labor 
to join it and exacting a $50 bonus from 
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each new member, besides monthly dues, 
before such member is allowed to work 
for the Government. 

Why does the Government condone 
such practice by organized labor when it 
is so diligent in regulating capital? 
Denver, Colo. Avueust Fast 


* * x 


On Saving Britain 

Sir:—I have read with great interest the 
answers to your “Question of the Week,” 
“Will America’s aid be in time to save 
Great Britain?” (U.S.N., Jan. 24), which 
is probably the most important question 
of the present time. 

The generals and admirals questioned 
for the greater part subject their answers 
to certain conditions and therefore appear 
undecided. I hardly believe that anyone, 
even a general or admiral, is in a position 
to answer this question, because the nec- 
essary information is lacking. 

To my idea the correct procedure would 
have been for the United States to have 
sent a commission of experts to Great 
Britain, in order to obtain detailed infor- 
mation as to what is necessary to secure 
resistance against invasion, and what is 
further essential in order to effect a de- 
feat of the Axis powers. 

In my opinion this commission would 
have returned with the information that 
American help is neither sufficient nor 
would arrive in time to prevent England’s 
defeat. Furthermore, the commission would 
probably have come to the conclusion that 
it will take years of preparation in the 
United States to take away from the Axis 
powers the conquests which they have 
made to date, and to effect their total sur- 
render. 

According to my point of view the 
efforts of the United States only serve to 
postpone England’s defeat and thereby 
intensify it. America’s aid to Finland had 
the same result. 
San Francisco, Calif. ALFRED VON WEGERER 


* * * 


Sympathy for England 

Sir:—According to the recent statements 
of Senator Wheeler and Colonel Lind- 
bergh, it seems that their minds are in- 
fluenced by everything except what has 
taken place in the world. They still have 
more faith in negotiating with Hitler and 
his accomplices than in the administrators 
of the United States Government. 

What is more confusing is that the Sen- 
ator offers heaps of sympathy for England 
and does not deny the seriousness of the 
situation, but never hints whom it is that 
we fear, to warrant such huge outlays for 
weapons that will probably cause hard- 
ships to many unborn generations. 
Wilmington, Del. H. N. 
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New Task for TNEC?. . . Split Over Farm Policy. . . 
Worried New Dealers . . . Battle for OPM Control 


Battle in the OPM is not between 
William Knudsen and Sidney Hill- 
man, but between dollar-a-year men 
down the line and Hillman. 


x *k * 


Big inside struggle is for control of 
administrative machinery of OPM, 
with industry representatives insist- 
ing upon an individual with the busi- 
ness viewpoint in the key position and 
labor demanding an “impartial” in- 
dividual for the job. 


x * * 


Friends of Admiral Leahy are credit- 
ing him with reinforcing the determi- 
nation of Marshal Petain and Admi- 
ral Darlan to stand fast against the 
extreme Nazi demands for use of the 
French fleet and French naval bases 
against Britain. 


“= 2 & 


Labor is arguing that a labor repre- 
sentative should offset an industrial 
representative in every important 
OPM position. 


xk 


Cordell Hull keeps whittling down 
Henry Morgenthau’s plan for setting 
up a federal control over the move- 
ment of foreign funds into and out of 
this country. 


& f 8 


Opposition of high Treasury officials 
to use indirect taxes—sales taxes and 
processing taxes—to raise revenue is 
weakening perceptibly as Government 
plans for spending money rise. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is telling some 
people that this country can be rallied 
to a vast and effective defense effort 
in peacetime as well as in wartime; 
that war isn’t the necessary spark to 
an all-out national effort. 


2 2 @ 


Worry of New Dealers is over White 
House lack of attention to them as 
individuals, not over expectation that 
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the President is to scrap the New Deal 
in the name of defense. 


xk *& 


Even high Justice Department offi- 
cials are privately expressing some 
surprise over the violence of the Su- 
preme Court swing away from former 
interpretations and over new meth- 
ods of legal reasoning. 


xk * 


The volume of mail from the country 
for and against President Roosevelt’s 
Lend-Lease Bill is far less than mem- 
bers of Congress had expected. Trend 
of the mail is opposed to the present 
bill, as usual when a controversial 
measure is being considered. 


xk * 


There is nothing to the story that Ag- 
riculture Secretary Claude Wickard 
intends to “purge” the AAA of its ad- 
ministrator, R. M. Evans, as a result 
of argument over farm policy. Plenty 
of argument occurs over farm policy, 
but it hasn’t reached the knockdown 
stage. 


xx 


TNEC is looking for an extension of 
life as the agency that will investigate 
ways and means of adjusting the 
American economy to postwar con- 
ditions. 


x*r 


While the fate of Great Britain hangs 
in the balance, President Roosevelt 
is opposed to using pressure on lead- 
ers of the British Government to force 
them to use dollar exchange to buy 
American farm products. 


xk 


Harry Hopkins is bringing back an 
intimate and detailed report on the 
British military, economic and finan- 
cial position at home and throughout 
the Empire as the basis for future 
U.S. aid. 


xk 


Government officials have become so 
jumpy about fifth columnists and 


saboteurs that they no longer will 
take any chances on gifts, such as 
boxes of candy and cigars, received 
through the mails from admirers. 


x * * 


When SEC finally decides upon its 
competitive bidding rule for new is- 
sues of utility securities, many ob- 
servers expect the rule to apply only 
on issues where too close a tie-in be- 
tween underwriters and utilities is 
suspected. 


e = 2 


Inside view is growing that CIO’s new 
president, Phil Murray, really speaks 
for John L. Lewis, who now operates 
more in the background. 


xk tk 


Inside fight is brewing between the 
CAA and the Army and Navy air 
forces over the pilot-training program. 
Military authorities want complete 
control of air training, while CAA, 
proud of its record, insists it can 
handle the preliminary training job 
for both military and civilian pilots 
as efficiently and much cheaper. 


x * * 


Banks are increasingly worried over 
legal ownership of funds deposited 
here by exiled foreign governments; 
are fearful of paying out deposits for 
which they later may be sued by gov- 
ernments at home. Many recall the 
long headaches created by the Rus- 
sian revolution in 1917, and Chase 
National is attempting to clear up 
the matter with a suit involving 
ownership of Dutch government de- 
posits. 


xk 


Announcement of administrative 
changes at the Labor Board was held 
up because of opposition of Member 
Edwin S. Smith to wording of the an- 
nouncement. Mr. Smith agreed to the 
changes, but would not agree to any 
announcement that would indicate 
that previous Board activities had 
been anything but perfect. 
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Into the mold=a liquid. Out of 


‘JEWEL-LIKE” PLASTIC! = , 
the mold =a gem-hard plastic, 


producing fast-selling products 


THE 
at low cost. 


Pennies from heaven come only 
in songs, but jewel-like products of 
Opalon pop forth from metal molds 
with matter-of-fact speed and down- 
to-earth economy. 

Opalon is Monsanto’s exclusive 
formulation of cast phenolic resin. 
It forms the rich red case of the 
newest Emerson radio, shown at 
left, as well as companion models 
in white and blue. 

This latest product of the Emer- 
son Radio and Phonograph Corpo- 
ration of New York is The Patriot 
—so named because of its striking 
design in the national colors. Con- 
trast is gained through use of an- 
other Monsanto Plastic, Fibestos, 
which forms the white grille and 
the blue-and-red pointer dial, mold- 
ed by Worcester Molded Plastics, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

If eye-appeal is a factor in your 
product, you may find revolutionary 





advantages gained through use of 
Opalon. It is tough, heat-resistant, 
and lends itself to quantity produc- 
tion from low-cost molds. No plastic 
equals its jewel-like brilliance with 
high surface gloss...none excels 
its versatility in a spectrum-wide 
color range. Get the complete 
story, applied to your product, from 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Birmingham, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 


The Family of Six Monsanto Plastics 


(Trade names designate Monsanto's exclusive 
formulations of these basic plastic materials) 


pire ‘‘Wave-Maker’’ hair brushes 
ave backs and handles of transparent Opalon shoe heel, from Barr and 
spaton Bago of _—— Brush Bloomfield Shoe Mfg. Co., Seabrook, 
orks, Port ester. » Be » fiten 3 
‘ a eng ee dogg OR by LUSTRON (polystyrene) - OPALON (cast phenolic resin 
se FIBESTOS (cellulose acetate) - NITRON (cellulose nitrate 
SAFLEX (vinyl acetal) - RESINOX (phenolic compounds) 
Sheets « Rods + Tubes « Molding Compounds - Castings 
Vuepak Rigid Transparent Packaging Materials 








MONSANTO. PLASTICS 
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GRACE LINE Sunshine Cruises 


+ 





5 / 
Min CL Dold uusns 


“That mental state in which low spirits and baffling thoughts prevail.” 





BERMUDA @ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira © 24 day all-expense cruises to 
CARIBBEAN and Puerto Cabello with optional 2 day 160 mile Ecuador and 38 day all-expense 
Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes to cruises to Peru and Chile, visiting 
SOUTH AMERICA Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. Also 6, 12 and 19 en route Panama Canal, Colom- 
day all-expense Bermuda cruises. Sailings every bia and Ecuador. Cruise-tours 

Friday from New York. No passports required. ‘Round South America. 


@ Luxurious American Flag Santa ships, built especially for tropical cruising: every room 
outside with private bath; dining rooms on promenade decks with casement windows 
and roll back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Secttle 





